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GARDEN LIGHTING. 


The nurseryman is keenly inter- 
ested in anything that 
greater interest in and enjoyment of 
gardens, for such increased interest 
returns cash dividends to him in 
larger and more frequent sales. 


promotes 


Public interest in garden lighting 
has been stimulated by use of lights 
at the Chicago, Cleveland and Dallas 
expositions, and this interest should 
not be permitted to die out because 
of neglect. 

The suburbanite who sees his gar- 
den only on week-ends is a prospect 
for lighting equipment that will per- 
mit him to enjoy the beauty of the 
current bloom at night during the 
week. The small cost is repaid many 
times by the increased pleasure he 
obtains from his garden. 

The nurseryman himself can uti- 
lize outdoor lighting to attract the 
public to his display grounds. Many 
prospective customers drive past the 
nursery at dusk because the light is 
too poor to see the flowers. A 
lighted display, emphasizing the 
beauty of the grounds, will attract 
people who never intended to stop, 
and they can be sold both plants and 
lighting equipment. 

Outdoor Christmas trees with col- 
ored lights were more widely used 
this year than ever before. Their 
beauty attracted favorable attention 
from everyone who saw them. 

The public is interested in outdoor 
lighting. The progressive nursery- 
man will take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 
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“A FOOLISH BILL.” 


One of the most powerful daily 
newspapers in the country, the Los 
Angeles Times, spoke strongly in be- 
half of nurserymen in an editorial in 
its columns March 25 with reference 
to the establishment of a state nursery. 
The editorial, under the headline “A 
Foolish Bill,” read as follows: 


A bold plan for thrusting government 
into business is revealed in senate bill 
648, now before the legislature, which 
would put the state forester in competi- 
tion with private nurserymen in the pro- 
duction of nursery stock. 

Introduced as an amendment to an act 
passed in 1917, creating a state nursery 
for reforestation and highway planting 
purposes, it would authorize the “con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings, 
improvements and equipment” to be uti- 
lized for “public or private planting or 
reforestation of public or private lands.” 
It provides that “all trees, plants, nursery 
stock or seeds must be sold at a price 
not less than the actual cost of produc- 
tion,” which, to anyone who knows the 
ways of political management, means, of 
course, “not more.” 

It would mean the establishment, at 
public expense, of a gigantic nursery to 
which anyone might go for planting ma- 
terial. There is no reading anything else 
into it. 

California’s nurserymen have invested 
millions in propagating plants, have built 
up an industry that, besides being able to 
supply all the planting stock Californians 
or the state itself can possibly have any 
use for, ships to all the rest of America, 
adding millions annually to the state's in- 
come. Those nurserymen pay taxes, em- 
ploy labor, help maintain and build up 
their communities. 

There is no more reason for this state 
to go into the nursery business than there 
is for it to set up retail dry goods stores. 





FORSYTHIA OVATA. 
While Forsythia ovata, the hardiest 


and earliest-flowering form of all the 
golden bells, is not considered so 
showy as F. intermedia spectabilis, 
that it has decided ornamental value 
can be readily seen by glancing at the 
illustration of this comparatively new 
shrub on the front cover. F. ovata 
is a Korean species introduced into 
America in 1917 by the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. It was found growing in 
the Diamond mountains of Korea by 
E. H. Wilson. 

The flowers of the Korean forsythia 
are somewhat smaller and more 
sparsely produced on the branches 
than are those of spectabilis. The 
shape of the leaves, roundly oval with 
an abruptly pointed apex, is responsi- 
ble for the specific name, ovata. The 
leaf margin, especially toward the tip, 


is coarsely toothed. The broad leaves, 
which are never 3-parted as they are 
frequently on suspensa and interme- 
dia, enable one to differentiate ovata 
rather easily from the other forsythias 
in cultivation. 

Although the flowers of ovata usu 
ally open ten days earlier than those 
of any other forsythia, and frequently 
fifteen days earlier than spectabilis, the 
Korean forsythia flower buds are the 
hardiest of all, withstanding tempera- 
tures of 15 to 20 degrees below zero 
at the Arnoid Arboretum. Those of 
all the others are killed by such tem 
peratures, though the plants them- 
selves can stand still greater cold. This 
flower bud hardiness factor should 
make this forsythia a decided asset to 
plant breeders. 

Pruning the Korean forsythia, as 
with all the others, should be done 
immediately after flowering and 
should consist chiefly of the removal 
of dead stalks, leaving as many of 
the arching branches as possible. The 
habit of growth is not especially dense, 
but eventually this forsythia forms a 
well rounded shrub six to eight feet 
high. Both softwood summer cut- 
tings and hardwood cuttings taken in 
winter root easily. 

Most of the information presented 
here has been gleaned from the April 
2, 1937, issue of the bulletin of popu 
lar information of the Arnold Arc- 
boretum, which is devoted almost 
solely to forsythias. Nurserymen will 
find much valuable data in it. The 
illustrations of the leaves of five spe- 
cies, a key to forsythias, an illustra- 
tion of flowering sprays of spectabilis 
and ovata and the spraying program 
employed at the arboretum are all 
well worth having. A copy of this 
bulletin will be sent free to any nurs: 
eryman who will write to Donald Wy- 
man, horticulturist of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





NATIONAL magazines for wom- 
en and the home feature garden ma- 
terial as of wide reader interest. 
But for some reason or other, the 
garden advertising itself is relegated 
to the back pages of the magazine. 
Here is an inconsistency, which 
might well have the mutual con- 
sideration of editorial and advertis- 
ing departments on such _ publica- 
tions. 
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Display Grounds Grow in Favor 


Retail Nurserymen Use Sales Gardens to Cut Selling 
Costs, to Promote Good Will and to Increase Sales 


The display ground has proved its 
value in increasing the total amount 
of the retail nursery’s sales in all parts 
of the country: It provides the best 
stimulus to the’ three steps in a sale- 
interest, desire and action. Its con- 
venience for displaying nursery stock 
in an attractive setting is unrivaled, 
and it reduces the cost of selling to 
a minimum. 

A nursery on a main highway has 
an advantage in its location and will 
attract many people by developing its 
public display grounds as fully and 
as attractively as possible. 

In a recent issue, Lester W. Need- 
ham, sales manager of the Adams 
Nursery, Inc., Springfield, Mass., em- 
phasized the usefulness of the display 
ground as a medium to increase retail 
sales. His recommendations were: Lay 
out a series of gardens, separated by 
hedges, and include specimens of shade 
trees and evergreens, providing for a 
succession of bloom. Use masses of 
color to catch the eye of the passing 
motorist. Have plenty of conveniently 
arranged parking space. Invite the 
public to visit the gardens, particularly 
during the recurrent periods of bloom, 
by advertising in the local newspapers. 
Keep a good supply of seasonable plant 
material, freshly dug and packed, at 
the sales office. 

For more than eight years the D. 
Hill Nursery Co. has focused its retail 
selling effort on the sales grounds that 
form a part of its extensive establish- 
ment at Dundee, Ill. The firm has 
tested many ideas in that time, keep- 
ing those that proved valuable and dis- 
carding the others. Now this firm, 
specializing in evergreens and having 
the prestige of eighty years’ operation, 


has a substantial retail trade in addi- 
tion to its regular wholesale business. 

While selling at retail to planters 
in the adjacent territory, Hill's codp- 
erates fully with dealers and land- 
scapers in the same area. All offers 
made to the public and featured at 
the sales yard are subject to the same 
trade discount regularly allowed by 
the firm. 


Evergreen Specialist’s Methods. 


Service to the customer is the key- 
note of all practices at the establish- 
ment. Everything is done to make his 
visit in the nursery pleasurable, in- 
structive and satisfactory. He is greet- 
ed by an experienced salesman. He 
views freshly dug stock, conveniently 
arranged for his inspection. He is 
provided with ample space to park 
and load his car. He may enjoy the 
comforts of an attractive reception 
building. He sees evergreens in perma- 
nent plantings as they should be used. 

Only freshly dug stock is sold. Each 
day there are additions from the fields. 
At the beginning of each week, a thor- 
ough check is made to eliminate from 
the merchandise everything that has 
been dug more than seven days; this 
stock is discarded. 

Each item has three tags showing 
conspicuously on it. One is the in- 
spection of the nursery, on the reverse 
side of which are complete planting 
instructions. A second is the warranty 
card that guarantees the stock as rep- 
resented and as being satisfactory 
upon arrival, but does not guarantee 
the trees to grow. The third card 
gives the name of the variety and the 
price. The firm believes that it is essen- 
tial to have every item clearly priced, 


as customers do not seem to like to ask 
the cost of plants. 

The salesmen are coached to build 
up sales wherever possible. They ex 
plain to the customer how he can use 
several plants to better effect than a 
single plant. They present the merits 
of a few side lines while the customer 
is in a buying mood and concerned 
about the future welfare of his pur 
chase. In ail cases the salesmen must 
be tactful in giving information, it 
has been found; they can easily an- 
tagonize a customer by a superior atti 
tude. 

Because most of the customers wish 
to take along the plants they have 
bought, the ways of most conveniently 
loading the buyer's car have been 
worked out. In this connection, a 
highly important point is to be careful 
in selling not to urge large specimens 
that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to handle on the ordinary 
pleasure car. 

The cash-and-carry sale is, of course, 
the main objective of a sales yard busi 
ness. However, there will be many 
customers who wish their purchases 
delivered. When sales are being made 
over a wide territory, it is almost im 
possible to handle deliveries direct. It 
has been found far more practical and 
economical at Hill's to use the facili 
ties of a regular trucking service. The 
regular charge for delivery varies from 
30 to 50 cents per hundred pounds 
Salesmen can easily determine the de 
livery cost for the customer at the 
time the purchase is made 

Direct-mail, newspaper and radio 
announcements are all employed by 
Hill's to advertise the nursery sales 


grounds. Effort is concentrated on 
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publicizing the week-end sales, Sun- 
day being the busiest day at the nurs- 
ery. 

Shows Bring Visitors. 

The azalea and rhododendron show 
of the Towson Nurseries, Inc., de- 
scribed in these columns last Septem- 
ber, brings thousands of visitors daily 
to the display grounds on York road, 
at Towson, Md. First to bloom are 
the Japanese varieties of azaleas. They 
carry through to the Indian varieties 
and the forms of mollis and pontica. 
These are followed by the hybrid 
rhododendrons. The advertising value 
of the resulting show is incalculable. 

The property now occupied by the 
garden was formerly a dump. The 
location was recognized as ideal for 
“show window™ purposes. So, after 
the erection of an office building, the 
services of the best in landscape archi- 
tecture were engaged, and a garden 
was constructed. 

There is a slope from the main road 
to the garden proper, and on this is 
planted a rock garden, with flagstone 
paths leading around it. The paths 
continue on into the garden, which is 
laid out in beds with azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, flowering trees, evergreens 
perennials, etc. Large specimens of 
sciadopitys, or Japanese umbrella pine, 
are used to accent points and lead to 
another section of the garden contain- 
ing beds planted similarly, with the 
addition of beds of tulips, which are 
a mass of color in the early spring 
and are followed by pansies and, later, 
petunias. 

The plantings in these beds are fre- 
quently changed, so that they may be 
interesting at all times, and a corps 
of experienced gardeners is kept busy 
in edging, trimming and weeding the 
beds. 

This is the company’s main exhibit, 
but visitors come to the nursery at all 
seasons of the year, as there is always 
something of interest to see from the 
first snowdrop in the spring to the 
berry-bearing shrubs and trees in the 
autumn. 


Virginia Sales Garden. 


More than two years ago, in order 
to obtain the full advantage offered 
by its location on the Lee highway, 
the Wood-Howell Nurseries, Inc., 


Views at Westminster Nurseries. 
Rock Planting and Lawn with Background of 
Evergreens at Right of Office Grounds. 
Show Grounds at Rear of Office. 
Rose Gardens Adjoining Office. 
Office Building and Surrounding Grounds 
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Bristol, Va., completed a conveniently 
arranged sales garden and sales house. 

Although the firm already main- 
tained an attractive office and perma- 
nent display plantings, it was felt that 
greatly increased sales would result if 
it was made possible for customers to 
shop for their plants just as they 
shopped in any other store. 

The new garden that developed 
from this idea is located directly across 
the highway’ from the office of the 
nursery. An attractive, latticework 
shelter, 20x40 feet, was erected, and 
four raised benches, each 5x15 feet 
and thirty inches high, were placed 
inside. These benches are filled with 
peat moss and contain labeled rock 
plants and other perennials. 

On the front lawn, between the 
shelter and the parking area, are two 
beds, approximately 10x20 feet, filled 
eighteen inches deep with peat. In 
each bed are displayed thirty-six small 
coniferous evergreens. At the rear are 
larger beds containing over 100 ever- 
greens. The prices, ranging up to $5, 
are plainly marked and everything is 
labeled as to variety. 

Westminster Shows Way. 

The Westminster Nurseries are ad- 
vantageously located at Westminster, 
Md., in beautiful Carroll county. The 
sales office and display grounds are 
twenty-eight miles northwest of Balti- 
more and twenty miles south of Get- 
tysburg, Pa., and are connected by 
good roads with both cities. A large 
proportion of the retail sales are made 
to visitors who come from near-by 
towns and from the suburbs of Balti- 
more. 

To serve these customers satisfac- 
torily and to make their visits interest- 
ing and instructive, as well as to at- 
tract potential buyers from the stream 
of traffic that flows along the highway, 
J. E. Stoner, the proprietor of the 
nurseries, has concentrated the retail 
sales effort of his 250-acre properties 
at the display grounds established in 
connection with his headquarters 
building. 

In these display grounds he includes 
several rose gardens, a rock garden, 
various plantings of perennials, nu- 
merous specimens of evergreens and 
wide expanses of lawn. The illustra- 
tions accompanying show parts of the 
attractive exhibition which greets all 
visitors. 

Each guest is welcomed by Mr. 
Stoner, or by a member of his staff, 
and is given every opportuhity to en- 


joy the gardens. The landscape de- 
partment, which is housed in the office 
building, is always ready with cheer- 
fully given advice. 

The interest aroused by these dis- 
play grounds is maintained by the 
quality of the plant material and the 
service offered by the nurseries. To 
supplement and continue this inter- 
est, the Westminster Nurseries pub- 
lish a catalogue with many illustra- 
tions, some of which are in color. 
The list of offerings includes ever- 
green shrubs and trees, deciduous 
shrubs, ornamental and shade trees, 
bulbs, roses, hardy climbing plants 
and vines, hardy perennials, fruit and 
nut trees and small fruits. Prices are 
quoted and explanations are made 
concerning service and delivery. 

Complete and extensive 
house and propagating departments 
enable the Westminster Nurseries to 
produce good plant materials and to 
keep abreast of the demand for qual- 
ity products. 

The packing department, housed 
in a modern, concrete-block building, 
carefully packs the freshly dug stock, 
and good transportation facilities 
enable the shipping department to 
make prompt deliveries. 

Each of these nurseries, and many 
others, has found a good display 
ground to be a paying proposition. 
The display ground will draw cus- 
tomers to the nursery, and it fur- 
nishes the most inexpensive and 
effective kind of cumulative adver- 
tising. 


green- 


TRANSPLANTED BOXWOOD. 

Getting boxwood to thrive after it 
has been transplanted is a real prob 
lem to the landscape gardener or 


nurseryman. In the latest issue of the 
Arborist’s News, H. M. Van Wormer, 
Richmond, Va., presents recommen- 
dations from his experiences. 

A loose, rich mulch composed of 
peat moss and rotted cow manure, 
peat moss and rotted oak leaves, or 
peat moss and ground tobacco stems 
is advised for use after fall trans- 
planting. For spring transplanting a 
mulch of raw cow manure is pre- 
ferred. By soaking this into the soil, 
the odor is soon removed and the re- 
sulting liquid is good to renew spring 
growth. 

Cold water applied in the heat of 
the day frequently results in burning, 
but used in the morning or late in the 
day, it has no ill effects. Dampening 
the foliage is usually all that is 
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needed, but the ball should be wa 
tered thoroughly about twice a week 
in hot, dry periods. The wood should 
be fairly dry in winter to prevent 
bark injury from freezing. 

Strict supervision is necessary to 
prevent killing boxwood by over- 
watering. A good drainage system 
will help counteract this difficulty and 
will also aid root growth. For a hedge 
a 3-inch tile system about a foot be- 
low the ball will give good results. 
For separate plants cinders at the 
same depth are recommended. 

Winter burn or reddening of foli- 
age is somewhat avoided by shading 
with crating from November to 
March. This burn greater 
when the plant goes through the win- 
ter with a dry ball or root system. A 
thorough late watering is needed to 
remedy this. 

Look carefully for old cankers on 
the stems when moving box. Limbs 
with cankers gradually turn a leaden 
green, which in time becomes yellow, 
and the limbs die in three or four 
years. Cankers not too far advanced 
may be treated as follows: Trace 
with a pocket or nursery knife all 
dead bark back to healthy tissue; 
shellac at once, treat with bichloride 
of mercury and paint with Flintcote 
emulsified asphaltum, which sticks to 
the wet surface and gives good pro 
tection. 

Transplanted bushes should be 
mulched for the first three years. It 
is good practice to pull apart the 
long, heavy foliage of English-type 
box after a heavy rain in hot weather. 
Often the foliage will heat and decay 
if the air cannot get to it. Check 
closely in the spring and loosen the 
foliage where the sleet or snow may 
have crushed it together. 

It is important to instruct boxwood 
owners in the proper care of their 
plants. One dying branch frequently 
frightens the owner into killing his 
box with kindness; he 
much water and tries many different 
fertilizers. 

Partial protection gives boxwood a 
good healthy color. Fully exposed 
box will not grow without some type 
of protection. Best results are ob- 
tained from planting near a water 
location. Greater attention should be 
given to the relationship of the ex- 
posure in the old and new sites of 
transplanted boxwood. For example, 
boxwood growing in dense shade will 
not transplant readily to an exposed 
situation. 


seems 


gives it too 





Soil Losses in Nursery 


Effect of Annual Removal of Balls of Soil Requires 
Corrective Measures to Maintain Crop Production 


The seriousness of accumulated 
losses of top soil in nursery practice 
has been discussed by nurserymen 
with varying degrees of alarm or un- 
concern. Too often the effect of the 
continued taking off of balls of soil 
with plant material, added to the 
ever-present losses through sheet ero- 
sion, is not felt to be of any great 
magnitude until the land fails to 
yield a vigorous plant growth and 
produces inferior material in size and 
density of branching, thus affecting 
the dollar sales value of the plants in 
the nursery. Digging of plants may 
become more difficult if the resultant 
soil is of a heavy nature, packing 
hard when dry, or when it contains 
considerable stone or gravel to im- 
pede an easy cutting out. 

Russell M. Bettes, of the New Jer- 
sey agricultural experiment station, 
in the March issue of Nursery Dis- 
ease Notes, provides a table and sup- 
plementary examples for estimating 
the extent of loss of soil through the 
taking off of balled and burlapped 
plants. It is necessary to assume a 
set of known or given conditions on 
which to base these figures. Varia- 
tions from the calculated results un- 
der this given cultural plan can be 
adjusted to fit the individual case. 

Taking, for example, any area of 
land that is continually used for the 
growing of transplanted evergreen 
material which has been propagated 
and lined out for four to six years in 
other parts of the nursery, the losses 
of top soil over a period of years 
without erosion can be worked out 
mathematically, according to the 
table on this page. 

The movement of plants within 
the nursery may upset this calcula- 
tion somewhat for any particular 
block. On the other hand, the soil on 
plants transplanted within the nurs- 
ery is not lost to the nursery. If it 
should happen, when the block is 
cleaned out, that twenty-five per cent 
of the original plants are taken off 
with a 24-inch ball and the block is 
replanted with smaller material car- 
rying a 9x12-inch ball, the inter- 
change compensates in equal amounts 
of top soil. 

The number of years elapsing does 


not have any direct bearing on the 
calculation, but is included simply for 
convenience. The number of years 
that one planting stays on the land 
will vary from time to time, but this 
variation in elapsed years can be 
noted without influencing the result. 

If it happens that the spacing of 
salable plants differs from the 3x3- 
foot spacing used in the table, the 
per cent dilution of top soil will be in 
proportion to the square feet occu- 
pied to the nine square feet in the 
example. Using a spacing of 2x4 feet 
and the thinnest layer of original top 
soil, six inches, the loss of top soil 
each time will be at the rate of 11.1 
per cent instead of 9.8 per cent in the 
table. At the time of the fifth prepa- 
ration, or after four crops have been 
taken off with a sale of fifty per cent 
each time, there will remain less than 
42 per cent as against 44 per cent in 
the table. 

Every set of conditions existing in 
nurseries cannot be covered in this 
statement. Some nurserymen will find 
that their larger salable plants do not 
carry so much as an average 12x18- 
inch ball of earth. An average 15- 
inch ball (its depth going below the 
top soil), all other factors remaining 
the same, will reduce the top soil by 
6.8 per cent, or there will remain 
after each planting is taken off 93.2 
per cent. 

More often there will be a large 
number of evergreens sold in smaller 
sizes before the rest are transplanted 
to the final 3-foot spacing. It has 
been found that plants from four to 
six years after lining out will carry 
balls ranging from nine to fifteen 
inches and that a 12-inch size is a 
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close average. With a spacing of 
14x14 feet and with fifty per cent 
sold during this period, the losses 
will be even greater than in the ex- 
ample for 18-inch balls, inasmuch as 
there are four times as many plants 
per given space. The loss will then 
be 17.4 per cent of top soil, or the 
remaining top soil after each planting 
is removed will be 82.6 per cent. 

Some form of erosion is always 
taking place on cultivated land, rang- 
ing from slight sheet erosion through 
incipient gully erosion to severe sheet 
and gully erosion in some cases. The 
severity of erosion depends on such 
factors as slope, soil type, methods 
of cultivation, cover crops, direction 
of rows to slope, etc. A per cent loss 
each year or crop period should be 
added to each calculation and the top 
soil dilution accelerated correspond- 
ingly. 

It is apparent that the land under 
nursery practice, from which there 
are continually taken balls of soil with 
the plant material grown, is rapidly 
depleted. The severity of the prob- 
lem varies with each individual case, 
depending on the type and depth of 
top soil, the type of subsoil, and 
whether it is economically feasible to 
maintain in good tilth and fertility 
the resultant dilution of the two. 
Unless the subsoil is of a heavy 
clayey nature or is stony or gravelly, 
a solution is not beyond the means 
of the average nurseryman, if he rec- 
ognizes his soil needs and follows the 
proper corrective measures. 


A. A. N. DUES GAIN. 


Charles Sizemore, secretary of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
reported April 1 that membership dues 
collected to that date this year were 
$2,725, compared to a total of $2,145 
to the same date last year, or a gain 
of about twenty-five per cent, reflect- 
ing the better business in 1937. 


TOP SOIL LOSSES EXPRESSED AS A PER CENT OF ORIGINAL TOP SOIL 
REMAINING AFTER TAKING OFF B. & B. EVERGREENS. 
Plant spacing 3x3 feet == 9 square feet. 
Average size ball, 12x18 inches.* 


Per cent of original top soil in surface 9 ins. 


No. years elapsed 
Replanted in 
4yrs. 6yrs. 
0 
Following 
lst crop 4 
2nd crop 
3rd crop 
4th crop 
5th crop 


Assuming 50% sale 
Depth original top soil 
8 yrs. 9 ins. 


Assuming 100% sale 

Depth original top soil 

Jins. 6ins. 9ins. 7ins. 6ins. 
79 67 79 67 


71 60 54 
64 54 43 
58 49 35 
52 44 : 28 
47 40 22 


*Assuming a cylindrical form. Volume generally about one-eighth less than cylinder. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Sixth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material — By C. W. Wood 


The botanists do not seem to be 
of one mind about the proper name 
for the genus cogswellia, for some 
have named it lomatium and others 
have assigned it to the old world 
peucedanum. We have used cogs- 
wellia here because that is the name 
under which the plants are generally 
to be found in American lists, if they 
are found at all. There is a reason, 
too, for this infrequent occurrence, 
because few have much horticultural 
value. I have had some pleasure from 
them, however, and have found a few 
which possess garden value. Of the 
latter, Cogswellia villosa is perhaps 
the best that I have seen. Its greatest 
value is found in its ferny foliage, 
gray and downy. At first this plant 
is a flat, ground-hugging rosette, but 
later it grows as much as six inches 
high, with umbels of yellow flowers 
during April and May. It is an ac- 
commodating plant in a dry, sunny 
situation, and it will stand any amount 
of drought it is apt to encounter, 
though it always dies down com: 
pletely in summer regardless of mois- 
ture. I have never grown it from 
seeds, but always look on an um- 
bellifer as being hard to germinate 
and would expect this one to need 
fall planting. 


Cucurbita. 


The only hardy perennial cucur- 
bita that I have grown is C. foetidis- 
sima, a plant of wide distribution from 
Missouri and Nebraska, southward 
and westward into California and 
Mexico. It seems perfectly hardy in 
northern Michigan, though it has 
never made seeds here. Its uses this 
far north are rather restricted, the 
growth being too sparse to clothe ar- 
bors, a role for which it has been rec- 
ommended. It does make a good cov- 
ering for dry, difficult spots, though, 
and it would quite likely be even more 
useful in warmer parts of the country. 
The leaves are large and tropical-look- 
ing. The yellow flowers are almost 
as large as those of the pumpkin and 
are said to be followed by green and 
yellow fruits the size and shape of an 
orange. It comes readily from seeds, 
but it is not easy to transplant after 
the roots, which are reported as being 


up to six inches in diameter and six 
feet long in its native haunts, attain 
much size. 


Dentaria. 


The dentarias are little known in 
gardens and in the eastern states. Few, 
aside from our common pepperroot, 
D. diphylla, are known at all. This 
is not as it should be, for in the genus 
we find a number of good woodland 
plants which make excellent garden 
ornaments for shady spots, including 
a half-shady rockery that is not too 
dry. Like most crucifers, they come 
readily from seeds, but as seeds are 
seldom available, we usually depend 
upon division. All that I have grown 
require a shady position that is not 
too dry, and they are usually best in 
a soil that is slightly acid. In addi- 
tion to the one mentioned above, 
which has flowers, white inside and 
purplish outside, the following native 
varieties deserve our attention: D. 
corymbosa, pink, twelve inches, usual- 
ly tender in northern Michigan; D. 
californica, white or deep pink, up to 
eighteen inches; D. integrifolia, pale 
rose, fifteen inches; D. laciniata, lilac, 
twelve inches; D. macrocarpa, violet 
to pale purple, twelve inches; D. tenel- 
la, rosy lavender, twelve inches. All 
bloom in early spring, usually in May 
in my climate. There is good material 
here for growers with local outlets. 


Dicentra. 


To me Dicentra eximia is one of 
the best of all hardy plants, possess- 
ing practically every quality which 
one expects to find in a perfect plant. 
When one feels like that, it is difficult 
to write about the subject without 
the use of too many superlatives. So 
I shall restrict the remarks to the bare 
facts that it produces compact clumps 
of finely cut foliage, over which hang 
racemes of showy rosy-pink flowers 
from May until August, and that :t 
is easily grown in any sunny or shady 
place—preferably the latter—which 
is well drained. The plant has been 
long in commerce and is quite well 
known, yet it is not hard to find hardy 
plant nurseries where it is not grown. 
If yours is numbered among the lat- 
ter, you are missing an excellent plant 


and an opportunity to increase your 
sales. 

Less well known, but almost as de- 
sirable, is D. oregana—D. glauca of 
some lists. It, too, has finely divided 
leaves, over which are displayed spikes 
of cream-colored flowers with pinkish 
tips from late May well into July and 
again in autumn if conditions are 
satisfactory. I find it less amenable 
than the preceding, though it is not 
dificult in a leaf moldy soil in part 
shade. The usual recommendation is 
to give it full sun, but I find that it 
suffers badly from summer sun. 

The loveliest of all native dicentras, 
D. chrysantha, is practically unknown 
in cultivation in the east and seems 
quite a stranger outside its native 
hills in California. I have been able 
to flower it only on two or three occa 
sions, all attempts ultimately ending 
in failure because of its lack of hardi- 
ness here, though it probably would 
be safe south of the Ohio river. Here 
it grows about two feet high, with 
pale, bluish leaves as much as a foot 
long and divided bipinnately. The 
golden yellow eardrops come in a 
contracted panicle, which botanists 
call a thyrse. All these dicentras may 
be grown from seeds, which must be 
absolutely fresh and _ preferably 
planted as soon as ripe. Even then 
they are erratic in their germinating 
powers. For that reason vegetative re 
production is usually practiced, divi 
sion being the common procedure, 
though root cuttings, at least of the 
first two named above, may be used 
for more rapid increase. 


Desmanthus. , 


Most of the genus desmanthus is 
confined to the subtropics, though 
some reach into southern United 
States and one, D. illinoensis, as far 
north as South Dakota. They are 
cousins of mimosa, the sensitive plant 
D. illinoensis has bipinnate leaves 
made up of as much as thirty pairs of 
leaflets. It makes an effective screen 
plant, its beautiful, lacy foliage mak- 
ing an excellent background for other 
plants. It may grow to five feet in 
height, but that takes good soil and 
perhaps a warmer climate than north- 
ern Michigan, for we seldom get more 
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than 3-foot growth here. It grows 
readily from seeds, which is perhaps 
the best method of multiplication, and 
it grows readily in any good soil in 
sun. This is another of the much- 
named plants, being known as acuan 
and mimosa as well as by the name 
used here. 


Dodecatheon. 


One of the most beautiful, as weil 
as the most neglected, of American 
plant families is that cousin of the 
primula and cyclamen——dodecatheon. 
Aside from the common eastern spe- 
cies, D. Meadia, the shooting stars are 
practically an unknown quantity in 
American gardens. The reason for 
this neglect is likely to be found in 
the fact that our growers have not 
taken the trouble to get acquainted 
with the western representatives of 
the genus. Our mania for quick re- 
sults in gardening as well as in money- 
making has also been against the 
popularity of shooting stars, for they 
are in no hurry to grow up. The 
seeds are slow to germinate and the 
plants grow rather leisurely after 
starting. And they take a long time 
to establish themselves if they are 
moved while in a vegetative state. 
For that reason, I believe it is a mis- 
take to sell dodecatheons in the spring 
unless they are moved before growth 
starts. 


The botanist, Gray, once main- 
tained that all dodecatheons belonged 
to one polymorphic species; Pax and 
Knuth recognize thirty; others admit 
even more. In any case, they are so 
variable even with the commonly rec- 
ognized species that it is little wonder 
that we of the plant-growing fra- 
ternity are somewhat hazy in our 
nomenclature. Plants under the fol- 
lowing names have been in my garden 
and, whether or not they were cor- 
rectly named, they represented dis- 
tinct types and deserved perpetuation: 
D. Clevelandii, ten to fourteen inches, 
white, tinted lavender; D. conjugens, 
six to eight inches, white to purplish; 
D. Cusickii, eight to ten inches, blue; 
D. Hendersonii, ten to twelve inches, 
rose-pink, though it is said to vary 
to crimson and purple; D. Jeffreyi, ten 
inches, pink and white; D. multiflor- 
um, twelve inches, bright rose, and 
D. poeticum, six inches, pink and 
white. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that plants grown from 
seeds may show a more or less wide 
variation and not often will the exact 


shades meant by the foregoing descrip- 
tions be obtained. It is for this reason 
that vegetative reproduction from se- 
lected plants is usually preferred. 

For mass production, seedage is 
perhaps to be preferred. Seeds sown 
as soon as ripe, or as quickly there- 
after as possible, will usually germi- 
nate the following spring. They 
should be planted where the plants 
can remain for at least a year, because 
little top growth is made the first 
year and heavy losses often follow the 
handling of the plants during the first 
few months of growth. Notwith- 
standing the rapidity of multiplication 
which one may secure by means of 
seeds, it is the least desirable method 
of propagation if true-to-color plants 
are wanted. A better method is divi- 
sion. This may be done in either 
spring or autumn, preferably the lat- 
ter unless spring divisions are made 
under glass before growth starts. Per- 
haps better yet, particularly if rapid 
propagation of selected plants is de- 
sired, is propagation by means of root 
cuttings. My experience leads me to 
believe that this is the best method for 
the commercial grower to follow. The 
roots are cut off just below the crown 
and the whole roots are used, being 
planted in an upright position and the 
tops covered with sand. I have read 
of growers’ using pieces of the roots, 
but I have no success that way, only 
the top part of the roots seeming to 
have buds. Root cuttings may be made 
in late fall, handled like phlox cut- 
tings, during the winter under glass 
or in early spring, the last two seasons 
being preferred according to my ex- 
perience. 


SPRAY ELM LEAF BEETLE. 


Elm leaf beetles are nearly ready 
to start their 1937 campaign of de- 
struction. Fortunately, the beetle can 
be controlled rather easily with a lead 
arsenate spray of four pounds of 
arsenate per hundred gallons of water. 

The spray should be applied about a 
week after the trees come into foliage. 
This usually is as soon as the eggs be- 
gin to hatch, and the spray will catch 
the young grubs before they have time 
to damage the leaves. One thorough 
application then should kill the first- 
generation grubs as they hatch and 
start to feed and therefore will pro- 
tect the trees against injury for the 
entire season. The spray should be 
directed against the undersides of the 
leaves where the grubs are feeding. 
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Plenty of spray should be employed 
to drench the entire tree. Ninety to 
100 gallons or more may be needed 
to cover a large tree. Power-driven 


-machinery will be needed to apply the 


spray, as a minimum pressure of 350 
pounds is necessary for efficient work, 
especially in tall trees. A special 
shade tree spray gun should be used 
to secure best results. 





GUY A. BROWN. 


The president of the Nebraska 
Nurserymen’s Association, Guy A. 
Brown, is a son of the late A. J. 
Brown, who was known to the trade 
for thirty-five years as a partner in 
the wholesale nursery firm of Young: 
ers & Co., and himself was in charge 
of production for the same company 
during eight years previous to its 
dissolution. 

Mr. Brown has conducted the 
Geneva Nurseries, at Geneva, Neb., 
since 1916. He has enjoyed a good 
business in spite of adverse weather 
conditions. During the low ebb in 
prices, he bought most of his nursery 
stock, but with prices as they are to- 
day, he has been increasing his plant- 
ings the past two or three years. 


Mr. Brown served one term as 
member of the state legislature, has 
been president of the Fillmore county 
farm bureau and of the Geneva cham- 
ber of commerce and secretary of the 
Geneva board of education, has held 
the highest offices in the Masonic 
lodge, chapter and Eastern Star and 
has filled several offices in the First 
Congregational church. 


Guy A. Brown. 
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Landscaping Sloping Home Sites 


Uphill, Downhill or Sidehill, Each Type of Sloping Lot 
Presents a Different Problem — By M. E. Bottomley 


A sloping home site has advantages 
peculiarly its own and usually it 
possesses a view impossible to obtain 
from a level lot. However, there are 
certain problems that must be solved 
in landscaping a lot that is not level 
and these problems differ according 
to the lot’s relation to the street— 
the lot may be downhill, uphill or 
sidehill. 

The downhill lot fits in with the 
modern practice of placing the living 
and dining rooms at the rear of the 
house, for it permits an unobstructed 
view from the windows of these 
rooms and easy access to the base- 
ment, but a desirable location for the 
garage is frequently difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The uphill lot presents the house 
in a desirable way, but care must be 
taken to prevent the back yard from 
seeming cramped. 

The sidehill lot more nearly ap- 
proaches the level lot than either of 
the other types, and consequently the 
landscaping problem is simpler. 

Downhill Lots. 

If the grade is over twelve per cent, 
the development of the rear yard 
may be effected with minimum grad- 
ing by planning these three features: 

1. A level area adjoining the rear 
of the house may be a few feet below 
the first floor level or at the basement 
grade. In the latter case, the recrea- 
tion room in the basement will have 
easy access to the yard. 

2. Beyond this level area, a down- 
hill grassy slope, slightly concave in 
profile, may extend to a lower gar- 
den level at the back of the lot. This 
slope is mainly a connection between 
the two levels. It may be bordered 
with shrubbery, it may have a 
ramped walk on one or both sides 
and, if the lot is sufficiently wide, 
it may include flower beds along the 
walks. It is better not to terrace this 
slope into several levels, because the 
terraces, however low, tend to dis- 
turb the open effect. 

3. The lower garden is the arrival 
point, and it must be made sufficiently 
interesting to justify the trip. Seats 
will be needed in a shaded spot, a 
pool is desirable, a low rock garden 





The discussion of the problems 
of landscaping sloping lots o M. E. 
Bottomley, associate professor of 
landscape architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was a feature 
of the recent short course for nurs- 
erymen at Cincinnati. The sub- 
stance of his talk, with illustrative 
diagrams and pictures, was present- 
ed by Professor Bottomley in the 
April issue of the American Home 
magazine and is summarized here. 











can form the boundary on the upper 
side, and flowers in patterned beds 
will appear to good advantage from 
above. Usually the rear boundary 
planting should be tall—even includ- 
ing a few trees. However, if the 
view of the property directly in the 
rear is desirable, eliminate most of 
the high shrubs and trees, but keep 
a rear line planting of shrubs and 
evergreens high enough to complete 
the picture of the lower garden and 
the whole yard. 

If a downhill yard is graded into 
level areas, the principles governing 
this treatment may be: 

1. To create a first impression of 
spaciousness by an open lawn similar 
to the open area of the level lot that 
adjoins the house in the rear. This 
unit may include two-thirds of the 
length of the rear yard and it is 
treated mainly as lawn with side 
boundaries of plants. An architec- 
tural overlook point at the end usu- 
ally looks down upon a garden area 
where most of the flowers are grown. 
This may also be the principal rest 
point, or that may be provided at one 
end of the lower garden if that loca- 
tion seems preferable. 

2. To create this same feeling of 
size and yet do away with excessive 
filling where the slope is considerable, 
by a narrow terrace at the house in- 
timately related to a larger lawn area 
below at a median level. Like all 
back yards, this lawn area should re- 
main open, but it partakes a little 
more of the character of a garden 
and may include flowers along the 
sides and across the back. The wall 
that retains this second level may well 
become a rock garden to be seen 
from below. The break in grade be- 
tween the two upper levels can be 


controlled by a low wall or terrace, 
but it should scarcely be as pictur- 
esque and ragged as a rock garden. 
This upper terrace may be the only 
rest point and therefore needs shade 


’ from well placed trees. 


The placement of the garage on 
the downhill lot is satisfactorily ar- 
ranged in several places. If the lot is 
sufficiently wide, the garage can be 
attached to the house at the street 
level or placed in the basement and 
entered from the side. These treat- 
ments require a minimum of only 
twenty-two feet for a 2-car garage, 
yet the garage is usually found at the 
rear of the basement, necessitating 
driveway construction where the liv- 
ing terrace should be. 

If the garage must be in the rear, 
at least the drive can be made as 
formful as possible, with a straight 
line across the back and as neutral 
as possible, with black top or brick 
instead of concrete. In fact, hard 
brick with grass joints over a cinder 
base forms a practical and esthetic 
drive court. A driveway grade 
greater than fifteen per cent is too 
great unless the distance is short. Even 
a grade of twelve per cent will give 
trouble in winter. 

All in all, the downhill lot is de- 
sirable if the house is designed to fit 
the lot and the lot is properly de- 
veloped. It is suited particularly to 
the display of horizontal rather than 
vertical design and has the added 
value of the distant view. 


Uphill Lots. 


When the house is situated above 
the street, the building is presented 
advantageously, but the ideal back- 
ground is difficult to achieve. The 
back yard can be developed best into 
vertical pictures. 

If the property is sharply upgrade, 
a usable open lawn is almost impos- 
sible to arrange. While the open 
lawn on the downhill lot may be no 
more usable from a physical stand- 
point than that on the uphill lot, at 
least it is possible to see it and the 
outlook is more spacious. However, 
if the grade is not too great, the lawn 
rising from the house can be made 
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just as charming as the level or down- 
ward type. 

The lawn should be graded in a 
concave manner to permit a good 
view of its surface. At the end of 
this lawn may be a feature that 
counts vertically, but more desirable 
than a stopping point is an opening 
with an alluring indication of what 
is beyond. Undoubtedly, color car- 
ries the maximum invitation. The 
flower garden in this location at the 
end of the lot serves best its function 
in the general improvement of the 
property. It should be important 
enough to go to. 

The rising, open lawn, extending 
as far as possible from the rear of 
the house, need have nothing upon 
its surface. Its beauty will be in 
boundary planting and, possibly, in 
terraced grading at the upper end. 
The art of rock gardening becomes 
both logical and effective on the up- 
hill property which offers the rock 
garden enthusiast a perfect setting. 
Rock walls belong here and, as they 
face the house, they can be seen to 
advantage from the rear porch or 
windows. 

Spaciousness is the effect most difh- 
cult to achieve in the lot that is 
sharply upgrade. In the rear of the 
house a level lawn, at least twenty- 
five or thirty feet deep, is desirable. 
Then, with a wall or terrace only 
three feet high—low enough to per- 
mit an easy view into the second area 
—the first impression of openness may 
be achieved. Above these closely asso- 
ciated units may be a terraced slope 
or gardened wall sufficient to stop the 
view, with only an opening to indi- 
cate the presence of the upper gar- 
den. In this upper garden should be 
located the rest point from which a 
broad view can probably be pre- 
sented. 

The garage on the uphill lot is 
usually in the basement. It may be 
entered from the front or from the 
side, but never from the rear. In 
both permissible arrangements, re- 
taining walls will be needed at the 
driveway and they may easily become 
scars in the front yard picture unless 
they are kept low or subordinated by 
overhanging plants. In either case, 
the drive should be crowded to the 
side of the lot, even if it must be 
curved into the garage, in order to 
leave a wide sloping lawn in front 
of the house. This front lawn usu- 
ally should be graded in a convex or 
ogee profile to reduce the height 


effect. Immediately adjacent to the 
house a front terrace may be bounded 
by a low hedge to create a pleasant 
dooryard unit. 


Sidehill Lots. 


The sidehill lot combines the us- 
able, level areas of flat land with the 
picturesque slopes of the hillside. The 
difference in elevation between the 
upper and lower sides of the lot will 
be usually from four to six feet, 
rarely as much as eight feet. Conse- 
quently, the major part of the lot can 
be graded to approach the level of 
the house. A minimum of expense in 
wall building is needed to produce 
level areas and yet a sufficient differ- 
ence of elevation exists to permit the 
building of interesting slopes and 
slightly lower gardens. 

The typical sidehill lot may be 
graded down two or three feet at the 
upper lot line to leave a good location 
for a planted slope or a gardened 
rock wall. About two-thirds of the 
width of the lot can be leveled for a 
lawn area adjoining the living or 
dining room of the house. This lawn 
should extend to the rear of the prop- 
erty to give the desired feeling of 
spaciousness. Some sort of rest point 
is needed at the end of the lawn area 
to look at and from which to view 
the rear of the house. The upper 
corner of this lawn level is an appro- 
priate place for elaboration in rock 
gardening, perhaps in connection 
with a pool. In this case, the shaded 
rest point would be at the lower side 
of the lawn area where visitors could 
see the pool and overlook the garden 
treatment of the lower side of the lot. 

Below this open lawn that consti- 
tutes the major part of the back yard 
will remain a strip of land, perhaps 
fifteen to twenty feet wide and the 
length of the rear yard. This can 
be utilized as a service yard or a 
vegetable garden, but usually it is 
made into a flower garden. The drop 
into this area, which may be four or 
five feet, generally appears best as 
a vertical wall with only a little rock 
planting, but with a low hedge at the 
top and a few vines hanging over. 

On the sidehill lot the garage can 
be placed in the basement without 
having the driveway cut into either 
the front or the back of the property. 
Naturally the drive will be on the 
lower side of the lot, where it can 
be sunken and subordinated without 
great excavation. A basement garage 
may be entered from the front on 
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this type of lot with less objection 
than on a level lot because the en- 
trance does not dominate the scene, 
but the side entrance is better if there 
is room for the turn. A side entrance 
may be gained, even on a 50-foot lot, 
by designing the house with an offset 
of ten feet or more to provide room 
for the turn in the drive. 





ORIENTAL PLANE TREE. 


Although Platanus orientalis, the 
true oriental plane, is stated on ex- 
cellent authority to be hardy as far 
north as Massachusetts, it is rarely 
planted in the vicinity of the city of 
New York, Leon Croizat writes in 
the March journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden. Platanus aceri- 
folia, the London plane, is the tree 
commonly known and planted as the 
oriental plane. Mr. Croizat knows of 
four mature specimens of P. orientalis 
in the city. They bear fruit regu- 
larly, although they show indication 
of having suffered from frost. 

The oriental plane is native to the 
Balkans, to Asia Minor and to the 
islands of the AEgean sea and may be 
found on mountains up to 6,000 feet 
high. This region is mistakenly thought 
to be warm or temperate throughout, 
when, in fact, Albania, Serbia, Bul- 
garia and the Anatolian table-land 
have severe winters. 

In Europe, the oriental plane is 
hardy as far north as Berlin, Ger- 
many, according to Dr. O. Schwarz, 
of the Botanische Garten, Berlin- 
Dahlem. 

The leaves of the oriental plane 
vary bewilderingly and many are the 
varieties described from the leaf alone. 
In the oriental plane the blade is 
deeply lobed and distinctly jagged, 
although young shoots may bring forth 
leaves that are as shallowly lobed as 
those of the London plane. Also, the 
leaf of the oriental plane usually has a 
thinner texture than that of the Lon- 
don plane. 

The fruits of the oriental plane are 
borne in long clusters of two to five, 
seldom two or three, heads. Each 
head measures from one to one and 
one-half inches across, which is a 
trifle less than the usual size of the 
fruit of the London plane. 

The oriental plane can be grown 
fairly easily where some specimen is 
desired for educational or ornamental 
purposes. 
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Rosa Rugosa Hybrids 


Tests by Canadian Grower of Hybrids in Commerce 
Reveal Free-blooming Varieties of Hardy Rose Type 


Recent severe winters have em- 
phasized the wide range of useful- 
ness of the rugosas and their hy- 
brids. Chester D. Wedrick, of 
Nanticoke, Ont., who for many years 
has grown and tested practically 
every rugosa hybrid in commerce, 
contributes some valuable notes on 
varieties in the February issue of 
Horticulture. 

Some of the hybrids are as hardy 
as the original types, but others are 
less cold-resistant and more suscepti- 
ble to disease. Rugosas make it pos- 
sible to grow free-blooming roses 
where climatic conditions are un- 
favorable for other types. From his 
tests, plus wide correspondence with 
other experimenters, he recommends 
the following: 

Both the single whites and red 
types are splendid shrubs and both 
have desirable double variants. Stella 
Polaris, a single white from Europe, 
is seldom out of bloom, but in other 
respects is a typical original-type 
rugosa. 

Agnes Emily Carman (rugosa x 
Harison’s Yellow) is quite hardy, 
grows about five feet in height and 
has fine large foliage, fairly rugose. 
It blooms in June, produging a splen- 
did crop of fairly double flowers of 
the richest Jacqueminot crimson, and 
scatteringly thereafter. 

Agnes (rugosa alba x Persian 
Yellow) grows to about five feet 
and is hardy and healthy. Its much- 
pitted grayish foliage makes an ideal 
foil for fine buds of coppery yellow. 
It blooms but although its 
sweet-scented double flowers are 
among the earliest. 

Amelie Gravereaux is extremely 
hardy, making a strong bush with 
good foliage and producing its 
medium-size, purplish red, fragrant, 
double flowers recurrently. 

Belle Poitevine was one of the 
first hybrids produced, but still holds 
a foremost place. Extremely hardy, 
it grows into a beautifully shaped 
bush about five feet high, with typi- 
cal rugosa foliage and large, loosely 
formed, fragrant, double flowers of 
rose to magenta pink produced. re- 
currently. 

Blanc Double de Coubert is prac- 


once, 


tically a replica of Belle Poitevine, 
but with flowers of snowy white. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer repre- 
sents another type of hybrid, having 
Dijon blood in its ancestry. It is a 
strong grower, with immense, thorny 
canes, making a magnificent pillar 
or shrub rose. It produces a great 
show of large, silvery pink, fragrant 
blooms in early summer and after- 
wards at intervals, some of the fall 
blooms being exceptionally fine. Un- 
less planted with a northern expo- 
sure it is not dependably hardy north 
of the peach belt in the east, but 
reports from the midwest indicate 
that because of drier autumns the 
plants seem hardier there. Stop 
fertilizing by midsummer so the 
wood can ripen. 

Nova Zembla is a hardier dupli- 
cate of Meyer, with flowers of white, 
tinted blush. 

Dr. Eckener is disappointing, al- 
though a few growers report suc- 
cess. Its color is fleeting and the 
plants are subject to black spot. 

F. J. Grootendorst and its pink 
sport are too well known to require 
description, and in their combination 
of the desirable qualities of their 
parents they represent a real achieve- 
ment in rose breeding. 

Sir Thomas Lipton (rugosa alba x 
Clothilde Soupert), produced by the 
late Dr. Van Fleet, demands rich 
soil, ample water or heavy mulching, 
own-root plants and special care to 
develop as the best of all the white 
rugosas. It demands ample room, 
for it grows to a vase-shaped shrub 
of magnificent proportions. 

New Century, of the same parent- 
age, is not so strong-growing, but 
freely produces fully double, fragrant 
flowers of clear flesh-pink with a 
light red center and creamy edges. 

Magnifica and Souvenir de Pierre 
Leperdrieux, two free-blooming dou- 
ble fragrant reds with typical rugosa 
foliage, grow to four feet in height. 
They turn blue in heat, but are 
splendid when planted with a north- 
ern exposure. 

Madame George Bruant (rugosa 
x Sombreuil), a moderate grower to 
four feet in height, has healthy 
rugosa foliage and produces bunches 


of loosely formed, fragrant, pure 
waxy white flowers continuously. It 
is the only hybrid with an apprecia- 
ble amount of tea blood that has 
proved hardy there. 

Max Graf is the perfect substitute 
for Rosa Wichuraina for it is a finer 
rose, hardy, with healthy rugosa 
foliage and strong trailing growth, 
and has large pink, single flowers in 
June. 

Schneelicht, a climbing rugosa of 
tremendous thorny growth, produc- 
ing a perfect sheet of large, single 
white flowers in June, is ideal wher- 
ever a rose can be allowed to na- 
turalize and grow unhampered by 
any restriction. 

Vanguard, produced by the late 
G. A. Stevens, introduces the hither- 
to elusive Pernetiana shades in this 
class. It has large double, orange 
salmon blooms, like Lolita Armour, 
and fine foliage. It blooms but once 
and takes time to bloom freely, but 
has withstood 15 
zero. 


degrees below 


ROSES IN FLORIDA. 


While rose growing in Florida is 
generally regarded as hazardous, re- 
sults obtained in the Leesburg experi- 
mental garden indicate that the fail- 
ure of roses is due to definite causes, 
which, to a large extent, may be elim- 
inated, according to William B. Ship 
py, associate plant pathologist at the 
Florida experiment station. 

Most Florida soils are suitable for 
roses, but pure sand is unsuitable. Ad- 
ditions of humus and clay will improve 
most soils. Good drainage is im- 
portant. , 

A regular water supply is neces- 
sary. Roses do not require an un- 
usual amount of water, but need to 
be supplied regularly. 

Eelworms cause root knot, which 
probably destroys more Florida roses 
than all other causes combined. Root 
knot also causes roses to remain un- 
thrifty even when given excellent 
care. Unfortunately, most garden 
soil is abundantly infected. If new 
ground is not available, the old gar- 
den soil should be thoroughly steri- 
lized in advance of planting or a lib- 
eral amount of the old soil should be 
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removed and replaced with fresh 
nematode-free soil. 

Avoid tracts infected with mush- 
room root rot fungus, indicated by 
sudden death of oaks or other woody 
plants. 

Rosa multiflora understocks have 
been found most generally satisfac- 
tory. Such varieties as Louis Philippe, 
Madame Lambard, Marie Van Houtte 
and Duchesse de Brabant are particu- 
larly well adapted to Florida condi- 
tions, but, unfortunately, are not suit- 
able for cut flower purposes. Of those 
varieties better suited for cut flowers, 
the following have been found satis- 
factory: Radiance, Mary Countess of 
Ilchester, Columbia, Red Radiance, 
Charles K. Douglas, Etoile de Hol- 
lande, Francis Scott Key, Kaiserin Au- 
guste Viktoria, Luxembourg, Talis- 
man and Madame Butterfly. 





GARDEN FOR IDEAL HOUSE. 


The creation and construction of 
an ideal house and garden in 1936 by 
the magazine House and Garden was 
reported in the July, 1936, issue. 

This year the ideal house is being 
erected in Fox Meadows, Westchester 
county, N. Y. In planning the grounds 
of the 1937 ideal house the landscape 
architect, H. J. Marquardt, faced a 
triple problem. In the first place, he 
must create a planting scheme that 
could be completed within a specified 
plot area of 150x200 feet. Secondly, 
the plan must present the maximum 
feeling of spaciousness and distances 
without sacrifice of variety, color, 
privacy and general interest. And 
lastly, the burden of upkeep must be 
reduced as much as possible, consistent 
with the distinctiveness of the place 
as a whole. 

“On the street side the grounds are 
open that the house may enjoy the 
spaciousness of setting for which its 
architectural style calls,” reads the de- 
scription in House and Garden. “For 
front boundary planting a sheared bar- 
berry hedge is used and along each 
side boundary flowering shrubs are 
massed—spireas, hypericum, weigela, 
forsythia and snowberry—with a 
matched pin oak halfway between 
house and street and a white dogwood 
where the extension of the house wall 
meets the boundary line. Against this 
wall, on either side, are massed bush 
honeysuckles, weigelas, kerria and 
Evonymus radicans. The two balanc- 
ing trees in these areas are elms and 
each corner of the house proper is 


marked by a large lilac clump, with 
Carolina rhododendron on the outside 
and Ilex glabra on the inside, toward 
the entrance door. 

“Passing behind the wall on the left 
side of the house you come to a little 
formal garden enclosed by walls at 
front and one side, by the house on 
the other side, and by a tall yew hedge 
at the back. Around the edges of this 
lilacs, azaleas and rhododendrons are 
used for accents, interplanted with 
flowers. The inner beds are given over 
to flowers, edged with either Vibur- 
num Opulus nanum or dwarf box ac- 
cented by dwarf Japanese yews in the 
corners. For the walls themselves Mr. 
Marquardt has selected climbing hy- 
drangea and Baltic ivy. A still smaller 
enclosure connecting with the house 
utilizes Baltic ivy as ground cover, 
with yews, fire thorn and holly as ac- 
cents. 

“Passing on toward the rear through 
a yew-enclosed nook you come to a 
broad, straight path which, at its far 
end, meets the transverse walk along 
the end of the plot. On the left, as 
you go down this grass path, the plant- 
ing is mainly of shrubs—pieris, azaleas, 
hypericum, caryopteris, buddleia, co- 
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toneasters and lilacs. Between them 
and the walk is a long bed of annuals. 
At the street end of this shrub border 
is a pink dogwood, a flowering crab 
accents it midway, and at the rear end 
is a large apple tree. A hedge of privet 
backs all of this, extends along the 
rear property line—except for a short 
stretch of Paul's scarlet thorn in the 
center—and back along the opposite 
property line as far as the outdoor 
grill enclosure. 

“Halfway down the walk you can 
turn right toward the oval lawn be- 
tween broad beds of similar flowering 
shrubs faced down with more annuals. 
The trees here are pink dogwood at 
the corner of the house, American elm 
between the dogwood and the lawn 
and Paul's scarlet thorn near the cen- 
ter of the rear of these two main 
groupings. 

“On the far side of the lawn these 
plantings are repeated, except that 
Tatarian honeysuckle replaces the 
dogwood at the house corner, and a 
pin oak is added by the flagged en- 
trance to the grill area. 

“Now make a fresh start—this 
time from the paved terrace at the 
back of the house. Here, marking the 
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entrance to the lawn, are matched 
specimen upright yews, beyond which 
low hedges of the Rose F. J. Grooten- 
dorst or of Regel privet curve rear- 
ward to the yew-marked exit into the 
transverse walk with its flanking rows 
of dwarf fruit trees interplanted with 
herbs and berries. 

“Coming back along the broad 
path at the right of the plot you pass 
more shrubs and annuals, a flowering 
crab on the cross-axis, and reach the 
outdoor grill enclosure with its tall 
hedge of Lonicera minutiflora. Thence 
to the walled turn court, the shrub- 
enclosed entrance to the service ter- 
race, and the herb bed opposite.” 





“THIN WOOD” PRUNING. 


No commonly employed orchard 
operation has been characterized by 
such great diversity in practice or 
technique as that of pruning. Though 
it has varied in amount from prac- 
tically nothing at all to extremely 
heavy cutting, and both extremes 
have their vigorous supporters, the 
general or conventional practice has 
been to prune heavily, especially in 
the upper portion of the trees. Re- 
sults of an investigation conducted 
by the Michigan agricultural experi- 
ment station in the mid-twenties and 
published in 1928 lead to the conclu- 
sion that much pruning given bear- 
ing apple trees is too heavy and re- 
sults in distinct financial loss to the 
grower through reduction in yield. 
The publicity given to these findings 
resulted in distinctly less severe 
pruning in the state. This study 
was followed by a later investigation 
of the bearing capacity of wood of 
different types found in trees. It has 
been found that for the most part 
the thick, stocky, more upright- 
growing branches—2 to 5 years old 
—produce fruits of relatively large 
size and good color while the slender 
or “thin,” more horizontal or droop- 
ing branches produce fruits of small 
size and poor color. Most of the 
fruit that requires culling because of 
unsatisfactory size or color is borne 
on wood of this latter type. These 
facts have been made the basis of a 
pruning system that differs mate- 
rially from what have come to be 
conventional practices. This system 
involves removal of practically all 
the slender branches, regardless of 
how open it makes the center of the 
tree, and leaves practically all of the 
stout, stocky branches, regardless of 
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how thick and bushy it may make 
the outside and top portions of the 
tree. Experiments that have ex- 
tended over several years show that 





this method of pruning effects a sub- 
stantial improvement in grade of 
fruit without any considerable re- 
duction in quantity. 
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Government 


Competition 


Attitude of Officialdom Apparent in Reply 
of Secretary of Agriculture to Nurseryman 


The reply of H. A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to a letter for- 
warded him by a member of Congress 
from a constituent nurseryman throws 
some light on the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward this industry. 


The nurseryman, who is a prom- 
inent figure in the trade, but who asks 
omission of his name here, wrote to 
his Senator at Washington as follows: 


A short time ago the Department of 
Agriculture asked for bids from nursery- 
men for a considerable amount of nurs- 
ery stock, as they have the past two years. 
It is safe to say that five times out of ten 
commercial nurseries are underbid by some 
of the following organizations: Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station, Vermont for- 
est service, prison labor division, federal 
state forest tree nursery, Oregon state 
board of forestry, forestry school nursery. 

It is obvious that agricultural experi- 
ment stations, state forestry tree nurseries 
or state boards of forestry can underbid 
us. They have no taxes as a rule; have to 
carry no fire insurance, compensation in- 
surance or unemployment insurance; pro- 
vide no legitimate overhead, such as inter- 
est on investment, carrying charges, risk, 
sales cost, etc. 

It would seem to us that inasmuch as 
the principal object behind many of these 
New Deal measures is to encourage indus- 
try and create labor, such competition is 
not only unfair, but undesirable, and that 
the Department of Agriculture should not 
purchase trees offered by experiment sta- 
tions, forestry boards and prisons. 


Forwarded by the Senator to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the nursery- 
man’s letter received the following re- 
ply from Mr. Wallace: 


There has been received your letter pro- 
testing the fact that in submitting bids on 
nursery stock for the soil conservation 
service of the Department of Agriculture, 
a certain nursery was compelled to submit 
bids in competition with state forestry 
nurseries, state agricultural experiment sta- 


tions and state boards of forestry, and that 
it is unfair as well as undesirable to request 
privately owned nurseries to bid against 
such formidable competition. The com- 
plainant also expressed an opinion that 
the Department of Agriculture should not 
purchase trees offered by state experi- 
mental and forestry stations, since pur- 
chases from such sources oppose the prin- 
cipal objects of the New Deal measures 
which are to encourage industry and create 
employment. 

Pursuant to the established law of Con- 
gress, section 3709 of the revised statutes, 
an obligation is imposed upon the pur- 
chasing officer of all federal agencies to cir- 
cularize the departments’ requirements 
among all available sources of competition 
in order that the government may obtain 
its supplies at the lowest possible net cost. 
The duty imposed by this federal statute 
does not vest any discretion in the depart- 
ment purchasing officer relative to a choice 
of prospective bidders and it is, therefore, 
mandatory that all available competitive 
sources be invited to submit bids for the 
departments’ requirements. 

The invitations to bid, referred to 
above, requested bids on approximately 
30,000,000 seedlings, and in order for the 
department to receive adequate and re- 
sponsive replies, it was necessary to cir- 
cularize our requirements throughout the 
entire United States. Past experience of 
the department in connection with pur- 
chases of this nature has established the 
fact that no single competitor or group of 
competitors is capable of submitting bids 
on the quantities desired and it was un- 
reasonable to presume that on this occa- 
sion a private nursery or any individual 
group of private nurseries would be capa- 
ble of submitting bids on approximately 
30,000,000 seedlings, and this fact was 
substantiated by the proposals tendered. 

The records of the department indicate 
the complainant was the successful bidder 
on two contracts resulting from the de- 
partment’s invitations to bid and that a 
purchase order has been issued, calling 
for it to furnish 30,000 seedlings to the 
soil conservation service. The complaint 
that it was unfair to be compelled to sub- 
mit bids in competition with state nurs- 
eries which had been invited to bid appears 
to be without foundation. 
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FORSYTHIAS. 


The March bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum is again devoted to for- 
sythias, describing and comparing 
several varieties besides F. ovata, 
which is the subject of the cover 
illustration and of notes on page 2 
of this issue. 

Forsythia suspensa Sieboldii has 
pendulous branches, which often 
touch the ground and root at the tip. 
Fortunei is not nearly so drooping as 
Sieboldii and cannot be substituted 
for it, particularly where it would be 
expected to cover arbors, walls or to 
ramble over rocks. Pallida is of value 
simply because of its more lightly 
colored flowers. The varieties atro- 
caulis, variegata and pubescens are 
more tender than the type and are 
not sufficiently outstanding to be 
strongly recommended. 

F. viridissima, the green-stem for- 
sythia, is a lovely purplish red in au- 
tumn, but it is a little less hardy than 
its variety koreana. 

F. intermedia is a cross between F. 
suspensa and F. viridissima and it is 
considered superior to both parents, 
particularly its variety spectabilis, 
which has individual flowers one and 
one-half inches across. Spectabilis is 
termed the most handsome of all the 
golden bells because of its large, dark 
yellow flowers and the profuseness 
with which they are borne. It is ex- 
tremely floriferous. Well grown 
stems, six to eight feet long, are liter- 
ally covered their entire length with 
flowers. The variety primulina has 
the best pale yellow flowers of any 
forsythia and vitellina is considered 
good because of its deep yellow 
bloom. 

F. ovata has smaller and less nu- 
merous flowers than F. intermedia, 
but it is the earliest to bloom and the 
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hardiest of all forsythias. It may be 
used where other species and varie- 
ties are subject to winterkilling, for 
while temperatures of 15 to 20 de- 
grees below zero may kill all other 
unprotected forsythia buds without 
hurting the plant, the buds on F. 
ovata can withstand these tempera- 
tures and still bloom. Its growth is 
not dense, but it eventually forms a 
well rounded shrub from six to eight 
feet tall. 

F. europea has buds nearly as 
hardy as those of F. ovata, but its 
flowers are not so handsome as those 
of other species and the plant itself 
has less ornamental value than any 
other forsythia. 

Copies of the arboretum bulletin 
may be had by nurserymen who will 
write Donald Wyman, horticulturist, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 





PEAR PSYLLA CONTROL. 


Control of the pear psylla by a 
single application of an oil spray is 
possible where the spray application 
is properly timed and where the 
treatment is well made, provided the 
orchard is not subjected to reinfes- 
tation from near-by pear trees. 

Oil sprays should be applied to 
pear trees before perceptible growth 
has begun beyond a slight swelling 
of the buds, but after danger of 
severe freezing has passed. If pos- 
sible, the spraying should be done 
on balmy days with the temperature 
at 53 degrees or higher, since more 
adult psyllas will be on the trees on 
those days. It is important that the 
oil be on the trees before many eggs 
are laid, however, and before the 
buds advance too far; hence spray- 
ing may have to be done at lower 
temperatures some seasons. 


SIX NEW PEARS. 


Two improved Seckel-type pears 
Clyde and Cayuga—and four new 
Bartlett-type varieties—Ovid, Phelps, 
Pulteney and Willard—are among 
the new pears recommended by the 
New York state experiment station. 
Clyde ripens two to three weeks later 
than Seckel and keeps longer. Cayuga 
is nearly as large as Bartlett, but other- 
wise closely resembles the Seckel. The 
four Bartlett-type pears combine qual- 
ity and flavor with late maturity and 
good keeping qualities. 
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Reviews of New Books 


PIONEERING WITH FRUITS. 


The Stephen Daye Press presents 
“Pioneering with Fruits and Berries,” 
written by George Aiken, Vermont nurs- 
eryman and present governor of his 
state, who keeps closely to his own 
practical experience in advising his 
readers. The information given should 
be of great value to suburbanites and 
farmers in the northern parts of the 
United States, as the language is non- 
technical and the discussions are clear 
and explicit. 

The 100 pages of this cloth-bound 
book are illustrated by forty-three in- 
teresting and informatory photographs 
by Kenneth Rockwell. 

The fifteen chapters are devoted to 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums 
and prunes, apricots, quinces, straw- 
berries, fall strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and dewhberries, currants 
and gooseberries, blueberries, asparagus 
and grapes. 

Selection of varieties and locations 
for planting, cultural directions, insect 
and disease control, etc., are discussed 
fully and in a manner calculated to an- 
swer the questions of many a perplexed 
home owner who has about lost hope of 
ever growing his own fruit. The photo- 
graphs are excellent and those of in- 
sects and diseases will enable the inex- 
perienced man to recognize some of his 
worst plant enemies. 

“Picneering with Fruits and Berries” 
is published in a practical brown bind- 
ing and sells for $2. Nurserymen would 
do well to recommend it to customers 
interested in growing fruits and berries. 





PROPAGATING POINTERS. 


Comprehensive and directly stated 
are the propagating principles offered 
amateur plant growers in “Plant 
Propagation for the Garden,” by Dr. 
David C. Fairburn. In this book, re- 
cently released by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., the various methods of propa- 
gation—by seeds, cutting, grafting, 
budding, layering and dividing—are 
thoroughly handled. Included are di- 
rections for trees, shrubs, annuals, 
herbaceous perennials, vines and house 
plants. 

The book contains some of the text 
and many of the illustrations from an 
article on plant propagation previously 
prepared by the author for a bulletin 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden. Use 
is also made of an article on growing 
lants from seeds, written by Paul A. 
Kohl, of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 

Besides discussing the principles of 
reproduction, the text describes many 
pieces of practical and useful equip- 
ment. Some of the illustrations show 
successive steps in propagating prac- 
tices; others show variations in sys- 
tems, such as the different graft forms. 
Lists give the names, both common and 
botanical, of the plants best ese 
by each method described. The cost 
of the book is $1, postpaid. 





THE PLANT DOCTOR. 


Cynthia Westcott, Ph. D., was for ten 
years on the staff of the plant pathology 
department at Cornell University and 
for several years has been a practicing 
plant physician, numbering among her 


patients some of the finest gardens in 
the northeastern states. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. offers her book, “The Plant 
Doctor,” to all gardeners. 

Dr. Westcott’s book is arranged in 
calendar form because of the urgent 
necessity of fighting garden pests at the 
ae times. She admits personal re- 
uctance to the use of this form of 
presentation, but to recompense the 
reader for budgeted time “practically 
guarantees a reasonably healthy gar- 
den” for the intelligent use of an hour 
each week. 

The application of advice and instruc- 
tions is limited to those trees and 
shrubs, annuals and perennials which 
are called ornamental and omits any 
discussion of house plants or vege- 
tables. To many a harassed gardener 
whose puny shrubbery has him con- 
tinually worried, this book will be a 
gift from the gods, for it tells him 
what to do and when to do it. 

The alphabetical miscellany, which 
occupies forty-five pages at the end of 
this 228-page book, will answer many 
pertinent questions for the amateur. 

This attractive cloth-bound book has 
sixteen reproductions from photographs 
and many line drawings to illustrate the 
author’s discussions. It sells for $2. 





GARDEN CALENDAR. 


Gardeners who wish a compact, com- 
plete and accessible check list of opera- 
tions month by month will find it in 
“The Garden Calendar,” a pocket-size 
book, attractively prepared, with a text 
written by Cecile Hulse Matschat, Much 
of this material was originally published 
in “The Garden Dictionary,” but it has 
since undergone complete revision and 
appears now in a more complete form, 
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oan to the foreword. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. is the publisher. 
Indoor and outdoor work, spraying, 
pruning and mulching, hotbeds, fruits 
and vegetable gardening are all covered 
in the month in which the work should 
be done. An accurate map makes the 
planting directions available for gar- 
deners in any section of the country. 
A floral time-table lists 1,000 plants 
by their blooming time. Pen-and-ink 
sketches illustrate the text of 118 
pages. Copies are $1 each, postpaid. 





ANOTHER GOURD BOOK. 


Dr. L. H. Bailey, the author of “The 
Garden of Gourds,” refers to “The First 
Gourd Book,” by Helen M., Tillinghast, 
which was reviewed in the issue of 
March 1, and he quotes from it a para- 
graph on the subject of arrangement of 
gourds for decorative purposes. 

The Maemillan Co. publishes “The 
Garden of Gourds” at a time when the 
renewed interest of the general public 
in gourds for decoration and for the 
garden will give it a cordial welcome. 

Dr. Bailey, whose works are well 
known to all of us, confesses to an 
interest in gourds that has been unflag- 








HANSEN BUSH CHERRY 


The newest in early-bearing Cherry 
fruits. Dwarf growing. Enormous yield- 
ing. Extremely hardy and drought- 
resistant. Large, choice eating fruits. 
Delicious preserves, jelly, jam, cordial. 


Trial, 3 large 2-year, $1.00, prepaid. 
12 large 2-year, $2.50; 12 small, $1.50. 
All prepaid. 


Send for our list of Newest Plant Intro- 

ductions. 

Carl A. Hansen Nursery 
Brookings, S. D. 











SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 
141 S. E. 65th Ave. Portland, Ore. 


Wholesale Growers 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Rooted Cuttings 

The demand is heavy. Deposit of 
25 per cent reserves Lining-out 


Stock and Rooted Cuttings for de- 
livery next season. 


Order now 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 
Milton, Oregon 
Growers General Nursery Stock 


Car lot accommodations 
for eastern points. 
YOUR WANT LIST APPRECIATED 


CHINESE ELM 


Seed and Seedlings 
THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver Colorado 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
ity stock. References on req 


John Holmason, Prop. 


JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 
Lake City, Minnesota 
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Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 
for 
List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 
Plant Patent No. 162 
Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 
Also for our general! list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











ESKIMO-HARDY RUGOSA 
HYBRID ROSES 


F. J. Grootendorst, red; for beds and 
borders. Dr. Eckener, Talisman-like bud 
and flower. 25 other varieties, including 

lim yz~-- one Beesty. i as Te - al 
let, Dorothy P: son's Ww. 

Buddleia ‘alternifolia, Orange Quince, 
etc. 

All f.0.b. northern nursery storage. 
For quick shipment, write or wire for 

quotations 


Verhalen Nursery Company 
SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 











Burr’s Quality Forcing Roses 


Heavy branched, well rooted, excellent 
quality. Large list of varieties. 


$3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Dept. A Manchester, Conn. 














ROSES 


Hardy, two year, field-grown budded 
stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 702-A, Tyler, Texas 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 














ging since childhood and to a long-felt 
desire to write a simple book about 
them. 

After a definition of the term gourd 
and a short preliminary discussion of 
the advantages of gourds as garden 
plants and their use as decorations, Dr. 
Bailey classifies gourds and gourd-like 
fruits into groups, giving detailed de- 
scriptions and distinguishing character- 
istics of each species, and he illustrates 
his classifications with forty-two plates 
of drawings. He also thoroughly dis- 
cusses the problems of cultivation. 

This 134-page cloth-bound book sells 
for $2.50 and will be of great value to 
everyone interested in gourds and their 
culture. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Grape Pruning in Illinois,” circular 
468 issued by the college of agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, under date 
of March, 1937, covers the establishment 
of grapevines, their training on the 
trellis, pruning at the beginning and 
from season to season, and other phases 
of vineyard management. The author of 
the bulletin, Victor W. Kelley, associate 
professor of horticulture extension, ac- 
knowledges that recommendations made 
in the cireular are based on experimental 
work on grapes by Dr. A. S. Colby, at 
the Illinois station. 

In California agricultural extension 
service circular 101, dated November, 
1936, entitled “Propagation of Grape- 
vines,” H. E. Jacob deals with Cali- 
fornian problems, although much of the 
materia] and information is applicable 
to other grape-growing states. 

The unsatisfactory production of 
foreign strains of red clover and alfalfa 
as compared with domestic and Cana- 
dian strains adapted to conditions in 
Illinois has been shown in a series of 
tests started in 1917. The results of 
these tests are reported by J. J. Pieper 
and W. L. Burlison, chiefs in crop pro 
duction, in bulletin 431 of the LDllinois 
agricultural experiment station. 

“Almond Culture in California,’ by 
Milo N. Wood, issued as cireular 103 
by the California agricultural extension 
service, January, 1937, provides ninety- 
six pages of specific information about 
the almond and its culture, starting 
with a paragraph of historical intro- 
duction and an explanation of its char- 
acteristics and habits of growth, and 
continuing through all phases of almond 
culture, but not including marketing. 

The quarterly bulletin of the Mich 
igan agricultural experiment station, 
February, 1937, includes among others 
a report by Donald Caton of a 3-year 
test that indicates favorable results 
from using copper sprays for the con- 
trol of cherry leaf spot; another by T. A. 
Merrill states that cleft grafting has 
given better results than bridge graft 
ing in saving girdled apple trees less 
than two inches in diameter, but that 
bridge grafting is to be preferred on 
larger trees, and one by F. C. Bradford 
on winter injuries in trunks of fruit 
trees shows successful treatment of 
loosened bark by nailiig or tying it 
in place. 

The “graduated space” method of 
thinning apples is the subject of special 
bulletin 281, issued February, 1937, by 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
The authors, H. P. Gaston, and G. L. 
Ricks, describe the basis of the method, 
its practice and the results obtained. 
An appendix gives performance tables 
covering several varieties. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group 
of selected growers throughout the 
nation. The following firms have 
been licensed to rewholesale J. & P. 


Patented Roses: 

Adams Nurs., tne., Springfield, Mass. 
erene, urs., Ontario, Calif. 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
ros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt yn City, Utah 
ville, Del. 
A Conn. 
Painesville. Ohio 

est Grove, Pe 





Paramount Nurs., lo 
Rosemont Nurs., T A Texas 
Rueh!- Wheeler Co., San . Calif. 
Shena “8 Nurs Shenandeah, fa. 
Smith, W. & T. Co. Gen N.Y. 


neva, 
Tk, ‘Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan's purser. Western Springs, tl. 
Wilson, C. E 5 oe Manchester, Conn. 


Winona Nursery Winona, Ont., Can. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York State 











20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2! 


inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAGA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Connecticut 
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CLEVELAND'S 1937 EXPOSITION. 


Seven Flower Shows Scheduled. 


A series of seven flower shows run- 
ning continuously through the summer 
as the featured flowers come into bloom 
will be presented at the Horticultural 
Gardens of the new 1937 Great Lakes 
Exposition, which will open in Cleve- 
land, O., May 29. The seven shows to 
be held in the half million dollar Horti- 
cultural Gardens on the shores of Lake 
Erie are: Peony—May 29 to June 15; 
rose—June 15 to 30; delphinium—July 
1 to 15; garden phlox—July 15 to 31; 
gladiolus—August 1 to 15; tuberous- 
rooted begonias—August 15 to 31, and 
dahlia—August 31 to close of exposition. 
The rose show will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, which will take place 
in Cleveland late in June. The gladio- 
lus show will be under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Gladiolus Society. 

This year the Horticultural Gardens, 
because of the earlier opening of the 
new Great Lakes Exposition, will be 
able to present all the early spring- 
blooming plants in the 500-foot hillside 
rock garden. Of special attraction to 
garden lovers will be five new plots, 
each 27x40 feet, tracing the history of 
gardening. Since the Italian, Japanese, 
English, Spanish and modern French 
types form the background for all pres- 
ent-day gardens, this display on the 
main promenade is being prepared with 
a great deal of thought. There will be 
two new borders in the area that last 
year featured historical and cultural 
gardens. One will show all perennials 
which thrive in that section of the 
country and the other annuals in all 
color combinations and heights. 

Making their début at the exposition 
will be the latest annuals—varieties 
that have not yet been placed on the 
market. Outstanding novelties from 
the United States and Europe will be 
grown. From these varieties, which are 
to be tested in experimental gardens 
over the country, will be chosen the 
1937 All-America annuals. 

Likewise, occupying prominent places 
in the Horticultural Gardens will be a 
colorful exhibit of Florida flora on 
a 20x40-foot terrace, with a palm- 
thatehed roof, and a garden of day 
lilies. 7 

Forty carloads of Florida products, 
including the largest orange trees ever 
shipped, two truck loads of orchids and 
rare tropical flora from Florida’s Ever- 
glades and a display of perishable 
fruits never before shipped outside the 
state will be featured as part of the half 
million dollar Florida exhibit at the 
1937 exposition. Construction has been 
completed on a specially designed truck 
capable of transporting fully matured 
orange and grapefruit trees. The dis- 
play of perishable fruits is made pos- 
sible through an invention which de- 
frosts glass and permits displayed fruit 
to be viewed in large electric refrigera- 
tors. 





NATIONAL PEONY SHOW. 


The thirty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the American Peony Society and the 
tenth annual spring flower show are 
sponsored by the garden club of Lin- 
eoln, Neb., and will be held in the uni- 
versity coliseum at Lincoln June 12 
and 13. 


The official program of the meeting, 
which, together with the full premium 
list, appears in the March bulletin of 
the society, includes in its recital of 
events the formal opening of the show, 
the annual banquet and the directors’ 
meeting on June 12, the annual meet- 
ing of the society on June 13 and a tour 
of the Sass gardens on June 14. 

Official headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Cornhusker, at Thirteenth and M 
streets, Lincoln, Neb. 





SET PACIFIC COAST DATES. 


The Pacifie Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen will hold its annual convention 
at the Multnomah hotel, Portland, Ore., 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Oregon State Nurserymen’s Association, 
June 9 to 11. The annual Portland rose 
festival will be held the same week. 

The chairmen of the convention com- 
mittees are as follows: Fred Borsch, rose 
show; Ralph Johnstone, reception and 
registration; Robert Isler, decorations; 
E. P. Dering, entertainment; Frank 
Schmidt, Washington park luncheon; W. 
J. Enschede, commercial exhibits; Mrs. 
B. A. Mitchell, ladies’ entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Space has been reserved in the Mult- 
nomah Stadium June 11 in order that all 
visitors may view the festival parade be- 
fore it starts. After the parade all nurs- 
erymen and their guests will meet for 
luncheon at the international rose test 
gardens, in Washington park. 





NURSERY’S SPRING SHOW. 


Garden tours of the complete 300 
“living acres” of the California Nursery 
Co., Niles, Cal., are part of the features 
of interest for the firm’s sixth annual 
spring bulb show, March 28 to April 11. 
A specially constructed bus has been 
provided for visitors, and points of in- 
terest in all parts of the show gardens 
are described. 

“Night in the Garden,” a feature of 
interest to flower lovers who wish to 
enjoy their gardens in the evening, 
demonstrates the possibilities of outdoor 
lighting effects. A large, comprehensive 
display of cut flower arrangements is 
constantly changed throughout the 
show. Landscape effects suitable to 
various types of architecture and show- 
ing the advantage of good design are 
arranged by the organization. 

To add to the “Fiesta California” 
spirit of the show, strolling singers and 
dancers give week-end entertainment. 
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On the grounds is the guest lodge, Old 
Adobe, a historic landmark and one- 
time home of the Vallejo family. During 
the show, garden clubs are invited to 
arrange their meetings in the sheltered 
gardens of Old Adobe. 

More than 100,000 flowering bulbs are 
in bloom, and flowering trees and shrubs 
and unusual! plants, including large spe- 
cimen trees, are on view. Daffodils, 
Dutch irises, hyacinths, tulips and a 
large number of other items make the 
show a beautiful affair. 

Approximately 75,000 persons attended 
last year’s outdoor bulb show, and with 
several new features of interest in the 
1937 show, more than 100,000 visitors 
are expected. There is no admission 
eharge on week days. Saturdays and 
Sundays a charge of 25 cents is made, 
but the sum is credited in full on a pur- 
chase of $1. There is no charge for 
children at any time. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES CASE. 


The first trial under the California un- 
fair practices act did not develop into 
the test case that was expected because 
the defendant pleaded guilty at the ar- 
raignment and received a suspended fine 
of $100. 

On a complaint filed by the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute, 
A. Asamoto, Japanese proprietor of the 
Bellevue Nurseries, on Imperial highway, 
Los Angeles, was charged with selling 
bedding plants at a figure below that set 
by the cost-finding committee of the in- 
dustry. 

The arraignment before Judge Monroe, 
of the Inglewood justice court, became a 
hearing when Asamoto, who acted as his 
own attorney, pleaded guilty. On exam- 
ination the defendant testified that, as he 
had no investment in greenhouses and 
as he and his wife did the work, his costs 
actually are lower than those established 
by the cost-finding committee. 








SIDETRACK TAX BILL. 


Following its disposition to scrutinize 
all tax exemption bills, the finance com- 
mittee of the Connecticut state senate 
tabled the house measure which would 
have exempted all shrubs, trees and 
nursery stock from taxation while at- 
tached to the soil. Senator Joseph P. 
Cooney asked coneurring action, but 
after Senator J. Kenneth Bradley ques- 
tioned the measure, the debate was 
ended by Senator Charles M. Sanford 
with a motion to table. 
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Large General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 


- 








Vines and Perennials. 


A. F. Lake 
Pres. 





—_ 


We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit 
Tree Seedlings, Apple Grafts, Forest Tree Seedlings, Orna- 
mental Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, 


Send for Spring Price List. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 
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HOLLY 
BLUEBERRIES 
FRANKLINIAS 
MAGNOLIA 


Joseph J. White, Inc. 
New Lisbon, N. J. 














Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 
Lining-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine general assortment. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List and also our Special Surplus Bulletin. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH TREES 


Ilex Crenata 
Maples Pin Oaks 
Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS 


yar ree and BERRY PLANTS 
Il leading varieties, including oo Fredo- 

a Sheridan, Ontario and —- oo 

Specializing in the growing of these it items for 
forty-six years. WE KNOW HOW. Let us 
quote on your requirements. 

THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 

FREDONIA, NEW YORK 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill's high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


HILL'S PLANT FARMS 


Selbyville, Delaware 














RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Cumberland, Latham, New Logan 


Get our prices before you buy 
HILLTOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Hartford, Mich. 








NOTES OF THE TRADE. 


O. G. FisH has entered the nursery 
business at Junction City, Kan. 


Wuire Piatns Nurseries, Inc., Harts- 
dale, N. Y., was incorporated recently 
with 100 shares of stock. 


C. A. Scorr has left the federal shel- 
terbelt work and is back with the Prairie 
Gardens, McPherson, Kan. 


ARTICLES of incorporation have been 
filed by Kobata Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal., to deal in flowers and nursery plants. 


Cuay Stark, of Stark Bros. Nurseries 
& Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., and Mrs. 
Stark are on a cruise to South America. 


LAWRENCE KELLY has left the federal 
resettlement work and is now with the 
Kansas Landseape & Nursery Co., Salina, 
Kan. 

THE name of the Leesburg Ornamental 
Nurseries Co., Leesburg, Fla., has been 
changed to the Florida Nursery & Land- 
scape Co. 


THE Western Rose Co., Reseda, Cal., re 
ports a planting of 2,000,000 cuttings for 
an expected shipment of 1,500,000 rose- 
bushes next summer. 


W. G. LaTourerTe, of the F. & F. 
Nurseries, Springfield, N. J., talked on 
“Landscaping Your Home,” before the 
Millburn Garden Club recently. 


A por of land, 150x154 feet, at Main 
street and Union avenue, Madison, N. J., 
has been leased to Eugene W. Howe, 
for the display of nursery stock. 


A NEW nursery has been established 
at 223 North Elena, Redondo, Cal., by 
E. R. Wickham, who has practiced land- 
scape designing there for some years. 


8S. J. CLARKE has opened a nursery at 
Bend, Ore, and will practice landscape 
work. He was formerly an advisor for 
the state forest service and developed 
several local scenic points. 


Davis NvRSERIES, Jackson, Tenn., 
have received a contract to landscape a 
substation of the T. V. A. at Jackson. 
The plans include the use of evergreens, 
flowering shrubs and flower beds. 


THe Thompson-Kropp Nurseries, at 
Brainard avenue and Plainfield road, 
LaGrange, Ill., have been incorporated, 
with 1,000 shares of common stock, by 
Earl W. Thompson, M. L. Thompson and 
J. W. Kropp. 


THE Spencer Nursery & Seed Co. was 
recently opened at Spencer, Ia., in a 
new building erected on South Main 
street. M. R. Showers, manager, has 
taken over the nursery and seed busi- 
ness of the Woodcock Floral Co., Spencer, 


Tue Bohlender Nurseries Co., Tippe- 
eanoe City, O., is providing the forty 12- 
foot American elm and forty Norway 
spruce trees which A. B. Graham, for- 
merly a member of the faculty at the 
Lena-Conover centralized school, Piqua, 
is presenting to the school. 


Forest SHONKWILER has opened the 
Bloomington Nursery Co., at 208 West 
Sixth street, Bloomington, Ind. Mr. 
Shonkwiler was formerly at Chicago. He 
was manager of the Blue Island Nurs- 
ery Co. for five years and he m 
the nursery department in a large 
cago department store for some time. 
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Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
A complete stock in all standard varie- 
ties including the new 
FREDONIA, ONTARIO and 
PORTLAND GRAPES. 
5000 Extra fine 1-year No. 1 Delaware 
5000 Extra fine 1-year No. 1 Catawba 
Send your want list for quotations. 


Foster Nursery Company, Inc. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











NEW TAYLOR 
Red Raspberries 


STRAWBERRIES 


(Hand Sorted) 
Dorsett, $3.00 per 1000 
Also other varieties 


Write for list 


GRAND MERE NURSERIES 
Baroda, Mich. 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 
New Carlisle, O. 











SHADE TREES GRAPEVINES 
SHRUBS BLACKBERRIES 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
PERRY, OHIO 











BLUEBERRIES 


Best known varieties. Prices right. 
Direct service to your customers. Write 
for details. 


HOUSTON BLUEBERRY NURSERY 
Hanover, Mass. 














STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, GRAPEVINES 


Write for Wholesale List 
E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 
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PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were is- 
sued recently, according to Rummler, 
Rummler & Woodworth, patent lawyers 
of Chicago: 


No. 239. Carnation. John C. Rasmussen, 
Albany, Ind., assignor to Louis Alfred Ki: 
Denver, Colo: A carnation with ay in com- 
bination, characterized particularly by its blooms 
of a distinctive Tyrian rose color, its unusually 
large stze and heavy petalage, ite tough and 
strongly constructed calyx, its exceptionally long, 
strong stems and its superior keeping qualities. 

No. 240. Rose. Carl F. Bertanzel, Sr., 
ceased, late Ca 
Bertanzel, 

Moore, Mineola, . 

Carl F. Bertanzel, Jr., Roslyn, N. 

distinct variety of rose plant characterized as to 
novelty by its highly productive quality and the 
high-centered double character and deep gold 
shade of its bloom. 

he i 241. Rose. Edward R. Asmus, Sr., Closter, 

J. A new variety of rose plant characterized 
particularly by flowers of nonfading rose to 

tian rose color, its almost completely thornless 
sabunate and stems, and greater disease resist- 
ance as io compases with Premier Supreme. 

No. insettia. Paul Ecke, Encinitas, Cal. 
A new and distinct ba yA of poinsettia, charac- 
terized especia by the brightness and beauty 
of colors, its earliness in maturing and per- 
sistency in retaining its beauty for a long peried 
after maturity; the changing, after maturity, of 
some of the — from their normally green color 
to a bright red color; its ability to mature and 
bloom in a cool temperature; the la 
plant and its various parts, and 
appearance of the entire whole. 


e size of the 
the attractive 





GUARANTY OF PLANT PATENT. 


Because of a lack of general under- 
standing of the true meaning of “plant 
patent,” the United States patent office 
recently inserted an explanatory no- 
tice in its official gazette. 

The notice stated that the patent 
office has been informed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there appears 
to be a widespread impression that the 
issuance of a plant patent is the equiva- 
lent of an indorsement by the govern- 
ment of the high quality and merit of 
the plant patented and that some nurs- 
erymen are giving this interpretation 
to the significance of a plant patent. 

The notice goes on to state that such 
an interpretation is absolutely incor- 
rect, and that under the terms of the 
patent statute any “distinct and new 
variety of plant” that is asexually 
propagated, except tuber-propagated 
plants, may, under certain specified 
conditions, be patented. The one and 
only implication which can be drawn 
from the grant of the patent, so far as 
the government is concerned, is that the 
plant of the patent is “distinct and 
new.” 





TRAVELING INSECT SEEKERS. 


In a laboratory set up in an automo- 
bile trailer, entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
making a study of insects in peach or- 
chards where the phony peach disease 
occurs under conditions of natural 
spread. This includes orchards from 
Georgia to Texas. In less than eight 
months last year this field laboratory 
stopped at sixty places in twenty-eight 
counties in eleven states. 

On their 10,600-mile trip the nomadic 
entomologists collected 3,709 samples 
of soil, vegetation and trash that might 
harbor the insect culprits, a job that 
without the trailer would call for more 
time, a larger force, duplicate sets of 
apparatus and temporary quarters at 
several points. 

As fast as they are collected, sam- 
ples are run through large funnels "which 
force insects into small collecting jars. 
There are eight of these funnels in the 


6x15-foot laboratory, which contains 
also storage cabinets, a microscope, a 
sink, a water tank and a desk. Electric 
power is supplied by the engine of the 
truck that draws the trailer. 

This new laboratory on wheels, says 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, puts 
workers and their tools where and when 
they are needed, with no time out for 
dismantling or reassembling apparatus. 
Nor do problems of laboratory quar- 
ters, heating, lighting and weather vex 
the entomologist on the trailer road. 





TO CONTROL BEETLES ON LAWNS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in an announcement re- 
garding control of Japanese beetles, 
states that acid lead arsenate is the 
standard insecticide used to poison the 
soil of lawns and golf courses to pre- 
vent injury by the beetles. As a rule, 
it is generally more effective in acid 
than in alkaline soils. This inconsist- 
ency bothered entomologists and caused 
confusion in recommendations. Federal 
scientists in the New Jersey area, 
where this insect has been most trouble- 
some, tested standard doses of the 
poison in fourteen different soils and 
found that it is several times as effec- 
tive in some of the sandy soils as it is 
in some of the loamy soils. 

The sandiness of the soil, however, 
does not seem to account for the differ- 
ences, which seem to be related to 
chemical changes in the soil. The 
arsenate of lead is more poisonous than 
the arsenates formed with many other 
elements. Chemical reactions in the 
soil may displace the lead part of the 
compound and create new and less 
poisonous substances. Most of the va- 
riations, the research workers have 
found, can be associated with soluble 
constituents in the soil. Acid lead 
arsenate is most effective in soils that 
contain considerable soluble phosphorus 
and calcium and is least effective where 
there is considerable soluble magnesium. 

Results of this research, as reported 
by W. E. Fleming, F. E. Baker and 
Louis Koblitsky, of the bureau of en- 
tomology and plant quarantine, help 
to explain seeming inconsistencies in 
field experience. The experimental 








SURPLUS PEACH and APPLE 


Last call for spring delivery. Cash with 
order will prevent delay. 
Apple—Yellow Delicious, Solid Red De- 
licious, Winesap and Turley, 9/16-in. 
and all up, 4 to 6 ft., straights and 

branched, $18.00 per 100. 


Peach—Elberta, Early Elberta, Red 


Bird, South Haven and Hale, 7/16-in. 
and all up, 3% to 5 ft., $13.50 per 100. 


The new Quetta Nectarine, 40c per tree. 


Green River Nurseries 
Robards, Ky. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


work will be continued to find out 
whether the recommended dosage of 
fifteen pounds of the poison for each 
1,000 square feet of new lawn area will 
have to be revised. On established 
lawns and golf courses the recommenda- 
tion has been to spray or dust the sod 
with five pounds of the poison for each 
1,000 square feet. 





TO PLANT 3,400,000 TREES. 


Work will soon begin on the three con- 
servation projects at Bath, Ithaca, Nor- 
wich and associated camp work areas, 
according to S. S. Greene, state codrdi- 
nator of the soil conservation service for 
New York. 

As weather permits, it is proposed to 
plant about 2,000,000 hardwood seedlings 
and nearly 1,400,000 conifers on farms 
of codperators who are adopting soil con- 
servation methods. 

Before the spring planting is completed, 
it is expected that a total area of nearly 
3,000 acres will be reforested. 





In THE latest revised list of licensed 
nurserymen in Pennsylvania 800 nursery- 
men are listed by counties. 


For Ralph Gargiulo, owner of the 
Three Cities Nursery, San Mateo, Cal., 
a flower shop and nursery salesroom have 
been built on the former site of the 
Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm, on the El 
Camino Real. 


SPECIALIZING in landseape gardening, 
the Eugene Gardens were recently opened 
at 2193 Willamette street, Eugene, Ore., 
by Glen E. Beers, formerly foreman of 
the Portland rose nurseries and for eight- 
een years head of the landscaping de- 
partment of an Altadena, Cal., nursery. 








NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE 


We offer the following stock f.o.b. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
In 100 Lots Each 
300 Corylus Americana, 4 to 5 ft. .$0.30 
150 Clethra Alnifolia, 2 to 3 ft... .25 
1000 Evonymus Alatus, 4toi5ft.. .32% 
500 Viburnum Lentago, 4 to5 ft. .50 
500 Viburnum Molle, 2 to 3 ft.. 22 
500 Viburnum Molle, 3 to 4 ft.. 25 
500 Viburnum Molle, 4 to 5 ft.. .30 
750 ayo Tomentosum, 


t 
1200 v RE Dentatum, 3 to 4 ft. 
800 Viburnum Dentatum, 4 to 5 ft. 


500 Cornus Stolonifera, 4 to 5 ft. 
400 >. | eR Coenautel, 


to t 
2500 Evonymus Radicans Coloratus, 

year, heavy 30 
1000 ¥ iburnum 


to t .30 
2000 Siemens Lantana, 4to5ft. .30 
1500 Regel Privet, heavy, 3to4ft. .40 
1500 Ibota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. -18 


PFUND BELL NURSERY CO. 


LAKE STREET ELMHURST, ILL. 











HERBS 


wegen pin ;_over a hundred varieties. 

Dri Herbs e * Flavering and Fragrance. 
Other Ay of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 





BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





Cornus Florida Rubra, Pink Dogwood, 2 to 12 ft. 
Lilacs, Hybrids, 2 to 6 ft. 
Flowering Crabs—Japanese Maples—Viburnums 
Flowering Cherries—special list of rare and 
unusual plants. 

Trade list available—Special prices en quantities. 
Special quotations on specimen grade material. 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
H. J, Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 
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GRAFTED HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


Exceptionally fine stock for immediate 
delivery. Send for list, which completely 
describes and prices the wide variety we 


MAGNOLIAS 


A remarkable collection of twenty vari- 
eties, in all colors and sizes. Splendid 
\- specimen stock for landscape plantings. 


, PIERIS JAPONICA 
(Japanese Andromeda) 

Our stock of this worth-while, broad- 

leaved evergreen is fine. Use more of it. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Our wholesale list will be sent on your 
request. We will gladly quote on special 
requirements. 
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: LINING-OUT STOCK 


First-class in every respect. 
Per 1 
ese, green, 1-year, 6 to 9 ins.$1.25 

















00 

B. 5 "Be 

J 
Boston Ivy, na cccvasauan 2.50 
' { SP Et Sibnccesepaseceescesces 1.50 
Honeys Bash: Tatarian pink........... 3.00 
kle Bush, Fragrantissima.......... 3.00 
kie Vine, Hall's japan, ets 2.00 
pereners A. G., fine divisions............. 3.00 
Maliows, 2-year, from select reds psa isin icon 2.00 
Spirma Callosa Rosea, 12 to 18 ins........... 2.00 
Spirma Vanhouttei, 12 to 18 ins...... michael 2.00 
Fine BENCH GRAFTS or ’ Ctatag- Out 

on i SEU cecrsecchas 5.00 


"Betenel Crabs, 
Betchel’s, double pink 
dwetzkyana, oe flowers, - and foliage 


omnes Newport, whole roots............ 
Fine red foliage s all summer. Dink flowers 
and very hardy 

HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 
(Garland Flower) 
9 to 12 ins., 12 to 15 ins. and 
larger sizes 
Write for prices 
EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, New York 











2-year seedlings 


5 2.50 
Rush your orders while stock is available. Samples 
on request. Ask for new spring 1937 Trade List. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 


BARBERR Y—— 











LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS 


Phlox Decussata: Painted Lady, En- 
chantress, Thor, Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Jenkins. 


$8.00 per 100, $70.00 per 1000 
Send for complete list 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Bristol, Pa. 














EONIES 


Alll types, including Tree Peonies 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 





















OBITUARY. 


Martin L. Gjestrum. 


Martin L. Gjestrum, propagator for 
the Mathews Eggert Nursery, Twin 
Lake, Mich., died March 29 at his resi- 
dence, 342 Apple avenue, Muskegon, 
Mich, His death, at the age of 66, was 
the result of a stroke that occurred 
after an illness of only two days. 

For some years Mr. Gjestrum was 
connected with the Minnesota state 
agricultural college and with the Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin state experiment 
stations, and he had operated nurseries 
in the two states. 

Mr. Gjestrum was born at Toten, 
Norway, July 29, 1870, and came to this 
country when he was 7. He attended 
the Iowa State College at Ames. 

His widow, Marie Melbraaten Gjes- 
trum, six children and twelve grand 
children survive him. 


Richard A. Strong. 


Richard A. Strong, president of Crag- 
holme Nurseries, Ine., Greenwich, Conn., 
died April 6 at his Park avenue home 
in New York. He was 73 years old. Mr. 
Strong was also chairman of the board 
of Strong, Hewat & Co., New York, 
woolen manufacturers. After attending 
high school at Albany, N. Y., where he 
was born, Mr. Strong, at the age of 16, 
entered the woolen industry in New 
York. He maintained an estate, Crag- 
holme, at Greenwich, which was a 
source of considerable pride to him. 
He was also president of Cragholme 
Farms, Inc., and vice-president and a 
director of the Central Westchester & 
Fairfield Realty Co. He was unmarried. 


William B. Ague. 


Funeral services for William B, Ague, 
retired nurseryman who was in business 
at Pasadena, Cal., for twenty-nine years, 
were held March 29. Mr. Ague died 
March 25 at the home of a daughter, 
with whom he lived. Aged 82 years, 
he was ill but a short time before his 
death. 

Mr. Ague’s Lincoln Avenue Nursery 
was on Lincoln avenue just above 
Orange Grove avenue. Before going to 
Pasadena in 1908, he was active in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as a landscape gar- 


dener. He was prominent in the af- 
firs of the Lincoln Avenue Methodist 
church. He leaves two daughters. 


Burial was at Mountain View cemetery. 





CHARLES R. ARMSTRONG, head of the 
Capital Nursery Co., Sacramento, Cal., 
died March 30. Mr. Armstrong, a na- 
tive of Denmark, resided at Sacramento 
for thirty-seven years. 


JENS JENSEN, internationally known 
landscape architect, suffered a serious 
loss April 3 when his valuable library and 
scientific collection were destroyed by 
fire at his estate near Ellison Bay, Wis. 
Mr. Jensen moved there two years ago 
from Wilmette, Il. 


SALEs of nursery stock for landscaping 
purposes have established a 5-year record 
in Los Angeles county this spring, ac- 
cording to Harold J. Ryan, county agri- 
cultural commissioner. Home building 
on the most ambitious scale of recent 
years has combined with necessity for 
replacement of frost-damaged ornamental 
and other trees and shrubs to cause the 
heavy movement of a wide variety of 
stock. 
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——— HARDY LILIES——— 


Ready for prompt delivery. 


25 at 100 rate; 6 at doz. rate. 


Doz. 100 


uratum (Gold-banded Lily of Japan). 
8 to 9 ins. circumference. .§1.70 $12.00 
(Meadow Lily). 


First size 


POGEE GOUO 200000000048 9.00 
Concolor (Star Lily), betgns scarlet. 
First size, 4 ins. and up. 1. 10.00 
Second size, 3 to 4 ins.. 7.00 
(Irish Orange Lily). 
WEES GOED ccccccccccceses 3.50 25.00 
DOSER GOED cccccccccccss 2.50 18.00 
similar to magutet new, rare 
First size .......... 2.20 15.00 
Second ave Porte se. 1.50 10.00 
enryi ( e Golden peciosum). 
9 ins. cir. and up......... 2.20 15.00 
8 to 9 ins. cir..........55. 1.70 12.00 
ST Op OG Gis ccceceveces 1.30 9.00 
6 to 7 ims. cir.......... . © 6.00 
6 OD O PRR, GePocccccccsccce eo 4.00 
6 Ob © SRR, Giiec nccece . 45 2.50 
inense Formosanum (New Won- 


P: 
er Lily). 
ns. cir. and up 


o 6 ins. cir.... 


© 3 ins. cir......... 


Si 

4t 

3 to 4 ins. cir.... 
2t 

1 


% to 2 ins. 


Regale (Regal Lily) 


9 ins. cir. and 


8 to 9 ins. cir.......... 


TF OO S ORM. Gohoc cn ccccces 


6 Qo FT ORB. GOP... wcccccess 

6 to 6 ins. cir......... 

4 to 6 ins. cir......... 

S Ge 6 OMB. CFF... 02. ceee 
Speciosum anem, white. 


8 to 9 ins. ci 


Speciosum Rebrem (Magntiess). 


Tenuifolium (Coral Lily). 


2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. cir. up 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir. 


1-year, No. 


Coral Lily). 


2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. cir... 1.20 
2-year, No. 2,2to3ins.cir. .75 
Tigrinum (Single Tiger Lily). 

8 ins. cir. and 1 


7 to 8 ine cir...........- 


6 to 7 ina cir............ 
& to 6 ina. cif... ..csceees 
5 


F.o.b. Benton Harbor, 


pcencecse 2.20 15.00 
1.70 12.00 

. 1.30 9.00 

. £0 6.00 

Boceess +O 3.00 
up. 2.20 15.00 
1.70 12.00 

. 180 «68.00 

- 100 7.00 

. 5 6.00 

5 3.00 

40 «622.00 

Er 15.00 
12.00 

2 6.00 

60 4.00 

1% to 2ins. .35 2.00 
(Golden 

8.00 

5.00 

GDDecccccece 50 10.00 
- 120 8.00 

. 20 6.00 

. 0 450 

GR, GiBicccccceseses 50 3.00 
Michigan. No 


charge for packing. 3 per cent discount 
for cash with order. Order today 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 








taved EWERGREENS 


“7 the Highlands of the Carolinas 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for —— =e American Plants. Our supply 
ed woods-grown 


in both n 


Azaleas, Leucothoe, 
Andromedas, Orchids, 
Litiums, Trilliums, ry 

tri 


ers, Ferns, 
hundreds of 


years’ practical 
——— 


your comm 
| ta list will be sent on request. 


rsery-grown and collect 
is sufficient to supply the demand. 


Kalmia, 
Vines, Cll 


| gg 


and 
others of ed and tested merit 
are grown and carried in large supply. Our 45 


experience, 


quality, quan’ 
low price and enceusiled “organization 


D' 


tity, 


cata 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, North Carolina 











STOCK YOU WILL NEED 


Cotoneaster Acutifolia, 2 to 3 ft., 25¢ 
hus Canadensis, 12 to 18 ins., Se 
Rhus Canadensis, 18 to 24 ins., 25¢ 





Rhus lemsia, 2 to 3 ft., 
Rosa Rubrifolia, 2 to 3 ft. 
Rosa (sweetbrier). 


2 


35e 


, 15e 


Rhamnus Cathartica, 4 to 5 ft., 25e 


Ribes Alpinum, heavy, 


18 to 


24 ins., 30 


Amoor River North Privet, 18 to 24 ins., 
6c 
Amoor River North Privet, 2 to 3 ft., I2¢ 


ESCHRICH’S NURSERY 


Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Rhododendron Maximum, collected 


seedlings 


8 to 12 ins., $5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000 
Carload of 450 good clumps, 1% to 4 ft.. 
$200.00 


Tsuga Canadensis, collected seedlings 
8 to 12 ins., $3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


Arthur Dummett, Harrison, N. Y. 
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BARBERRY CLASSIFICATION. 


Under Black Stem Rust Quarantine. 


The rules and regulations supple- 
mental to notice of quarantine No. 38, 
revised, as amended, provide that no 
plants, cuttings, stocks, scions, buds, 
fruits, seeds or other plant parts capa- 
ble of propagation, of the genera ber- 
beris, mahonia or mahoberberis, “shall 
be moved or allowed to be moved inter- 
state from any state of the continental 
United States or from the District of 
Columbia into any of the protected 
states, namely, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 
nor from any one of said protected 
states into any other protected state, 
unless a permit shall have been issued 
therefor by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, except that no re- 
strictions are placed by these regula- 
tions on the interstate movement either 
of Japanese barberry, Berberis Thun- 
bergii, or any of its horticultural varie- 
ties, or of cuttings, without roots, of 
mahonia shipped for decorative pur- 
poses and not for propagation.” 

The protected states referred to in 
later groups are the thirteen barberry 
eradication states named in regulation 
2-a, quoted in the foregoing paragraph. 
Barberry and mahonia plants other than 
those listed in such groups may not be 
shipped interstate into any of the pro- 
tected states. 

Permits are not required for any in- 
terstate movement of Berberis Thun- 
bergii or of the rust-immune varieties 
thereof under the regulations of the 
black stem rust quarantine, revised. 
The varieties so far as tested by the 
department are as follows: B, Thun- 
bergii, B. Thunbergii atropurpurea, B. 
Thunbergii Maximowiczii, B. Thun- 
bergii minor, B. Thunbergii pluriflora 
and B. Thunbergii pluriflora erecta. 

Mahonia cuttings without roots may 
be shipped for decorative purposes 
without permit or other restriction. 
Permits are, however, required if they 
are intended for propagation. 

Permits are required under the regu- 
lations of the black stem rust quaran- 
tine for interstate movement of the 
following species or varieties into any 
protected state, and for such movement 
from any protected state into any other 
protected state. Application for such 
permit should be addressed to the Divi- 
sion of Domestic Plant Quarantines, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


. @mulans B. Gilgiana 
4 aquifolium (Mahonia) . Juliane 
Beaniana 


i . koreana 
. buxifolia 


B B 
B B 
B B. mentorensis 

B. candidula B. nervosa (Mahonia) 
B. Chenaultii (hybrid) B. Potanini 

B. circumserrata B. repens (Mahonia) 
B. concinna B. sanguinea 

B. Darwinli B. Sargentiana 

B. dictyophylla B. stenophylla 

var. albicaulis (hybrid) 

B. diversifolia B. triacanthophora 
B. Edgeworthiana B. verruculosa 

B. Gagnepainii 


Barberry and mahonia plants of spe- 
cies and varieties not listed in the fore- 
going groups are prohibited shipment 
into the protected states or from any 
protected state to any other protected 
state, and permits will not be issued for 
such shipment. 





HERBERT SCHROEPEL has opened a nurs 
ery at Great Bend, Kan. 


ROANOKE, VA., NURSERIES. 


The Hedge Lawn Nursery and the Blue 
Ridge Gardens, Roanoke, Va., are enjoy- 
ing greatly improved business this year, 
largely because of the increased activity 
in local building, according to an article 
in the Roanoke Times. 

J. W. Wharton, president of the Hedge 
Lawn Nursery, advises the home builder 
to secure complete landscape plans even 
if financial reasons force the planting 
program to be extended over a period of 
two or three years. The nursery offers 
to submit plans so laid out that at no 
time, while the grounds are being 
planted, will they look incomplete. Too 
frequently, when planting is done at in- 
tervals, shrubs are put in without refer- 
ence to the final appearance of the prop- 
erty, and later the whole job has to be 
done over again. The idea of an extended 
program of planting, one designed to 
spread the financial burden of landscap- 
ing over a period of several years, will 
enlarge the circle of the nursery’s pro- 
spective customers to include many indi- 
viduals who now feel that landscaping is 
beyond their means. 

H. B. Wharton, who operates the Blue 
Ridge Gardens, declares that a fair plant 
in the right place is usually much better 
than an excellent one in the wrong place 
in constructing a harmonious setting for 
a home. He also emphasizes landscape 
work, and the service department spe- 
cializes in providing complete service for 
grounds already planted, including shear- 
ing, trimming, caring for and replacing 
plants, when necessary. 

Boxwood is a specialty of both firms, 
and they have shipped considerable quan- 
tities of it to the northern states. 





A. M. Branpb, of the Brand Peony 
Farms, Faribault, Minn., says his orders 
for French lilaes are exceptionally heavy. 
The firm has a large supply of the newest 
and best varieties. 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


will designate 
your stock 
with elegance, 





grounds and 
elds, 
1 ith 
of “PERFECT SATISFACTION” 
complaint) to thousands of users. EXCEP- 
moder For de- 


(not 
TIONAL SERVICE, at very ate cost. 
seriptive folder and prices, write 


The S-W Supply Co. 





Girard 
Kansas 





NEW DUTCH BURLAP SQUARES 


sents ins 
20 


Also used burlap in continuous lengths and burlap 
squares. Write for prices. 


GREAT WESTERN BAG CO., INC. 
1518 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


STEPPING-STONES OF CONCRETE. 


Concrete slabs made to order may be 
used like flagstone for stepping-stones 
in the garden or lawn. They may be 
east in place, says the bureau of agri- 
cultural engineering of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or 
in winter made indoors and then set 
where wanted when freezing and thaw- 
ing weather is over. 

These homemade “stones” may be 
square, oblong or irregular like na- 
tural stones and may be easily colored 
—terra cotta, green or gray. A form 
for precast slabs consists of a rectan- 
gular frame divided by crosspieces into 
squares or oblongs. Plastic clay may 
be used for frames for irregular-shaped 
blocks. 

Large slabs will be too heavy to han- 
dle. A slab of concrete 6x12 inches 
weighs twenty-five pounds, if it is four 
inches thick, as is desirable for use in 
a path. In laying stepping-stones, the 
holes should be excavated two to four 
inches deeper than the thickness of the 
slab. The extra space is filled with 
sand, rammed in, for drainage. Sand 
or loam is used to fill spaces between 
the stones and the sides of the holes. 

Those who cast in place, dig a hole of 
the desired shape, with vertical sides; 
put in a sand base, lay the concrete 
and trowel it. 





A BRANCH of the Hays Nursery, 
Wynnewood, Okla., has been set up at 
517 West Broadway, Ardmore, Okla., 
with R. B. Cummings as manager. 








Now Is the Time 


ready for next year’s 
Install your own sys- 


to get 
drought. 
tem and get the best, and at the 
same time save from \% to % 
the usual price. Any ordinary 
workman can drill the holes for 
the nozzles with our N 
drilling machine rapidly and ac- 
curately. Our Niagara oscillators 
are low in price and dependable. 


Write for free literature 


C. W. SKINNER & CO. 


Newfield — New Jersey 











Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need. 
Gumahete ces Lines 
“- Nozzles 
oy Hh Hangers 
=ieh-chanee’ Unions 
and-turning Unions 


mazoo lators 
pies and Tapping Machines 
c. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 











Overhead Irri gation 


It gives you year-round protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 


stall, Send today for { 
FREE BOOK. \ 
eet WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.) 


Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, I11.—Whole- 
sale trade list No. 385, spring 1937; the cover and 
center four pages are illustrated with thirty-seven 
views of the nursery; forty pages list trees, ever- 
greens, shrubs, vines, perennials, fruits and small 
fruits with prices. 

Pfund Bell Nursery Co., Elmhurst, Ill.—The il- 
ae catalogue of sixteen pages offers ever- 
gree roses, vines, shade trees, shrubs and 
Scenalals without prices. French bybrid lilacs 
and oriental poppies are specialties and each is 
given an interesting write-up. Retail prices are 
given in a separate folder. 

Weller Nurseries Co., Holland, Mich.—Two 
booklets. One contains telegraphic code, descrip- 
tion of sales racks and instructions for stores. 
The other is the 16-page trade list of herbaceous 
perennials and of seeds of perennials and rock 
plants, both lists alphabetically arranged. 


Eschrich’s Nursery, Milwaukee, Wis.—Whole- 
sale price list of eight pages listing shade and 
ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, small 
and tree fruits and vines. 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Ashford, N. C.— 
The 32-page illustrated retail catalogue offers 
hardy native stock arranged alphabetically in the 
following groups: Deciduous trees and shrubs, 
evergreen trees and shrubs, vines, ferns, aquatic 
and bog plants, lilies and bulbous plants, or- 
chids and herbaceous perennials. Trade discount 
stamped on cover. 

Hurley Nursery, Painesville, O.—Wholesale 
price list, spring 1937, includes three columns of 
tield-grown perennials and one column of gladiolus 
bulbs and dahlia tubers. Items that can be fur- 
nished in thousand lots are so marked 


Greystone Nurseries, Yonkers, N. Y.—A 30- 
page booklet offering rock and perennial plants 
and summer bedding plants at retail. There is 
no index, but the listing is arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

F. W. Schumacher, Boston, Mass.—Seeds, for 
the nurseryman and forester, arranged alphabeti- 
cally under three headings, conifers, plants for 
game cover and forage, and deciduous trees and 
shrubs. 


G. Ghose & Co., Town-End, Darjeeling, India.— 
A 4-page, letter-size folder lists flower seeds col- 
lected Be the Kashmir and Sikkim Himalayas. 
There are also separate lists for the seeds of 
conifers, palms and orchids and for bulbs and fer 
hardy Himalayan plants. 


Flor-Acre Gardens, Bridgman, Mich.—A small 
folder listing retail prices for annuals and per- 
ennials includes chrysanthemums, asters, phlox, 
roses and rock plants. 


rank W. Campbell, Royal Oak, Mich.—A 
4-page leaflet gives retail prices for rare peren- 
nial and rock garden plants. It describes and 
recommends twenty-nine individual varieties, 
ranging from Achillea nana to Veronica repens. 


Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala.—‘‘Last call bul 
letin,”’ dated April 1, 1937, gives wholesale prices 
with grade counts for roses, shrubs, vines, hedge 
plants and lining-out stock. 


Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—The April 
issue of “Success with Roses,"’ a 12-page illus 
trated magazine containing several short arti- 
cles of interest to retail growers; four pages are 
devoted to retail prices and descriptions of roses. 


Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass.—Yearbook 
for 1937, fifty-six pages listing retail prices for 
evergreen trees and shrubs, smal! fruits and fruit 
trees, ornamental and sbade trees, shrubs, rock 
plants, perennials and vines. Separate lists of 
annuals, aquatic plants and bulbous stock, in- 
cluding gladioli, offered on request. 


W. A. Natorp Co., Cincinnati, 0.—A 12-page 
booklet with thirty-four interesting illustrations 
of landscape architecture executed by Natrop 
service. 

D, Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Wholesale 
price list, dated April 1, 1937, with four pages 
listing evergreens and including an order form 
for “Hill's Book of Evergreens."’ 


Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Wholesale 
price list, dated April 2, 1987, an indexed book 
let of thirty-two pages offering shrubs, shade 
trees, evergreens, forest tree seedlings, tree and 
small fruits, vines, roses, bulbs, water plants and 
perennials. 


"s Seed & Nursery House, Brookfield, 
Mo.—Seventeenth annual catalogue of seeds, floral, 
vegetable and lawn; nursery stock, including al! 
the usual classes; perennial and vegetable plants, 
and bulbous material. There are thirty-two 
pages counting covers, and there are many good 
half-tones, including one on the front cover of a 
garden path 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bulle- 
tin No. 3, a wholesale fruit and ornamental list 
of fifty-six pages, with index and grade counts. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.— 
Wholesale bulletin No. 3, a fruit and ornamental 
list of sixty-four pages, with index and grade 
counts. 


Green River Home Nursery, Robards, Ky.—Re- 
tail catalogue of forty-four pages, illustrated and 
indexed, offers shade and ornamental deciduous 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, perennials, vines, 
fruit trees and small fruits. 








BURLAP SQUARES 


New Dutch squares are easier and cheaper to use for balling Ever- 
greens, etc. 2 reénforced loom selvages that won't pull out. 8 sizes, 
from 14 to 40 inches square, bales of 500, quick shipment. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES REED NURSERY MATS 
Smooth, straight, strong, natural bam- A necessity for nurserymen. For pro- 
boo in 9 sizes, extra heavy and me- tecting stock outdoors and in frames. 
dium weight. Convenient bales, quick 6x6, 6x6 and 7x7 ft—23 inches 
shipment always. oversize. Low prices. 


RAFFIA GRANULATED PEAT 


For tying, budding, grafting, etc. Red 
Star Brand, bales 225 Ibs., 10c per Finely pulverized horticultural grade 
lb.; 25 Ibs. up, 13Ygc per lb.; also Large bales, 22 bushels up. Single 
3 other brands. bales to carloads any time. 


SPRING GARDEN BULBS 


Many nurserymen find they help sell other things, as well as make profits 


themselves. Best quality only. 
HARDY LILIES GLADIOLI 


Send us your list of needs in above items, for prompt special quotation. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers Street New York 
Wholesale only, since 1902 











Growers! Wholesalers! 


Speed Up Your Tying and Cut Your Cost 


USE BRAID OR TWINE 





TIE 


cut flowers, bunches, 
boxes, shrubs, greens 
and plants... witha 
SAXMAYER 
TYING MACHINE 


(Hand, Foot and 
Electric Models) 





Midget Tyer... $45 


Write for circular and full description. 
Tying Machine Sent on 5 Days’ Free Trial. 


NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER CO. 


Blissfield Michigan 














What is TIME to you? 


Are you too busy to smile when your season is on? 
Why waste time tying small nursery stock 
the horse aa buggy way? 
Felins Bunch Tyer saves time, labor and money. 
Felins Bunch Tyer does the work. 
You do the smiling. 


2950 N. 14th St. FELINS Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Crop Protection 
Pest Control 


Costs 4 to 2c per acre with 


INSECTICIDE DUSTER 
and GRASSHOPPER and 


PEST EXTERMINATOR 


These units are 1937 designed for crop 
protection and insect control—smashing 
all former costs and time performances 
in dusting orchard and field crops. These 
units use all kinds of insecticide dust or 
wet poison mash. 

A powerful fan driven by a 6 H. P. 
one-cylinder air-cooled motor throws a 
cloud of insecticide that completely cov- 
ers trees ang top to bottom or a swath 
% mile wi 
DUSTS ALL ORCHARDS OR FIEI 
CROPS, PEACHES, PECANS, CITRUS 
FRUITS, VINEYARDS, COTTON, PO- 
TATOES, TOBACCO, FORAGE, ETC. 

and also distributes or broadcasts 
DRY or WET Poison Mash for GRASS- 
HOPPER and other INSECT or PEST 
elimination, 


Address Dept. F for free circular 


Shunk Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1854 BUCYRUS, OHIO 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Irrigation Pays. 
Write about Porous Hose irrigating. 
B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, 0. 


Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. Honey Locust 
and Oak. Trilliums, Maidenhair Fern and Os- 
trich Fern. Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 


Laurocerasus Caroliniana (Cherry Laurel). 
2-year liners, $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 
Cash, please. Sam Stokes & Son, Lecompte, 


My new Seed List has been posted to cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available for those 
interested. 

Manager. Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State. 


Wanted. 

1000 Rosa Multiflora Japonica, rooted cut- 
tings, northern-grown; thorniess and of 
Welch strain preferred. 

Powers & Dean Nursery, 
Springfield Pike, Glendale, O. 


Roses, Own-Root, 24%-in. Pot-Grown. 
Radiance $7.00 per 100 
Red Radiance . . 7.00 per 100 
Briarcliff .... 6.00 per 100 
Talisman .. ‘ ais ae . 7.00 per 100 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. . .. 8.00 per 100 

Send for a list of more than 100 varieties of 
own-root potted Roses. Special prices quoted 
by the thousand 

Jos, W. Vestal & Son, Little Rock, Ark. 




















Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 








PEONY AND IRIS GROUP MEETS. 


Program at St. Paul, Minn. 


A large attendance of members and 
friends of the Minnesota Peony and Iris 
Society gathered at a St. Paul restau- 
rant Tuesday, March 30, for a final 
meeting before the show season opens. 

Reports of a substantial balance in 
the bank and recommendations of the 
directors were presented. The recom- 
mendations included giving life mem- 
berships to A. Bunn and William Ander- 
son, North St. Paul, in recognition of 
services rendered to the society. Mr. 
Anderson, for years a commercial 
grower and exhibitor, recently met with 
an accident in which one of his legs was 
broken. He is now in a St. Paul hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Gownan, St. Paul, reported that 
arrangements had been made to hold 
the iris show at the Golden Rule de- 
partment store, where a large space will 
be given to the society for the event. 
The peony show report was presented by 
Louis R. Fischer, who stated that ar- 
rangements had been made with the 
Northwestern bank in Minneapolis. 


New Irises Mentioned. 


Robert Schreiner, of Schreiner’s Iris 
Gardens, St. Paul, gave an interesting 
description of many of the new iris va- 
rieties introduced in the past season or 
two. He stated that important addi- 
tions had been made in white varieties. 
Crystal Beauty, Snow King and Puris- 
sima are outstanding white varieties. 
Siegfried was regarded as the best new 
yellow, while in plicatas, Los Angeles 
has fine blooms. Sierra Blue, a Dykes 
medal winner, and Shining Waters are 
really beautiful varieties, though so far 
the latter appears to be tender in 
Minnesota. Amigo and Sensation, the 
latter being cornflower blue, are good in 
the bicolor group. Mr. Schreiner re- 
garded Pink Opal as the best new in- 
troduction in pink, while in red, Cheerio 
and Dauntless deserve the fine things 
said about them. For the darkest color 
possible there is Black Wings. The 
speaker concluded by saying that gyp- 
sum is the best form of lime to add to 
the soil for irises. 

Mrs. Gownan, one of Minnesota’s most 
successful exhibitors of peonies, gave 
many worth-while suggestions for pre- 
paring peonies for shows. In bagging 
the buds, 2-pound sacks are used, in 
stead of the smaller size frequently 
recommended; the buds come out much 
easier from the larger-size bags. Some- 
times, too, it is found necessary to break 
open the bag, or sack, at the top to in- 
spect the bud. When this is done, it is 
easy to slip another bag over the origi- 
nal one. Rubber bands have not been 
found so satisfactory to fasten the sack 
as have pins. 

Ordinary pails have been tried to hold 
the peonies when cut, but they have 
given way to the deep, straight contain- 
ers used by florists, which keep the 
stems upright and reduce wobbling. 
Storage and temperature, always much 
discussed by exhibitors, were referred 
to by Mrs. Gownan, who stated that up 
to the present she had found 38 degrees 
to be the best temperature. This was 
proved conclusively last year, for out 
of hundreds of peony blooms cut for 
state shows and the national show at 
Toronto, Ont., but six blooms had to be 
discarded because of storage conditions. 

Phyllis Kelway and other rather loose 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
DOGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


IF YOU TELL . 
THEM ABOU 


And they'll thank 

too—for telling thon how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent ay | stains. It's 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” * 
1 gallon of water (use no soap) my 

on the lower branches does We 
Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 
~ © 1936 


~ 


*, 
3633 rate. b> 








PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA NURSERY 
California nursery, located on the beautiful San 
Francisco peninsula, where the sun shines 320 days 
a year; greenhouses, lath and cloth houses, display 
greenhouse fronted by store, a cozy cottage; 1 acre 
fine soil; good well pressure pump; owner retiring; 
price, $12,000 


Atkinson Realty Service, Redwood City, Calif. 














FOR SALE 


30 acres in ornamental nursery stock at 
a bargain price, as the owner wishes 
to retire from the nursery business. 
Call and look same over. Terms to suit 
purchaser. 


E. W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va, 

















SITUATION WANTED 


A permanent connection by retail agency man 
with 20 years’ experience; now in business for self, 
but forced to liquidate because of lack of working 
capital. State proposition in detail. Address No. 
54 c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 8t.., 
Chicago, Ml. 
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varieties must be cut much tighter in 
the bud. All bomb types require early 
cuttings. From this it is seen that an 
exhibitor to be successful must know 
his varieties. Replying to questions, 
Mrs. Gownan stated that a cold-storage 
temperature of 34 degrees had chilled 
the flowers, resulting in the blooms’ 
failing to open properly. 

A. J. Wilkus, of Riverview Gardens, 
St. Paul, gave a brief talk on peony in- 
sects and diseases. 

A. M. Brand, Faribault, referred to 
rating of peonies and considered that 
greater care should be given to rating 
new varieties. If a variety is rated high 
upon its introduction, the rating can 
be reduced much more easily, if nec- 
essary, than a low rating can be pulled 
up, he declared. Mr. Brand invited the 
members to visit Faribault when the 
seedlings are at their best. 


MINNESOTA NURSERY NOTES. 


A communication from the state en- 
tomologist, Prof. A. C. Ruggles, urges 
dealers of nursery stock to take every 
possible care in providing the best con- 
ditions at their stores and other places. 
Currant and gooseberries must be 
dipped in lime-sulphur before shipping, 
unless the plants are in a dormant con- 
dition. Even so, there are restricted 
areas in which ribes are admissible only 
upon application for a permit, move- 
ment of these plants being regulated by 
the blister rust control quarantine. 
The same regulations apply to ship- 
ments of white pine. Minnesota nurs- 
erymen are urged to publicize the fact 
that their agents have a registration 
eard and represent reputable nursery- 
men. 

The state entomologist has released 
some interesting figures regarding white 
pine stands in Minnesota and their tim- 
ber value. The present timber value is 
estimated at $15,000,000, while the acre- 
age of white pine is at least one million 
acres. On the basis of a recent sale of 
one acre of white pine, there are at least 
350,000 acres worth protecting, suffi- 
cient to give each of the 200 Minnesota 
nurserymen $10,750 worth of business. 
This is a sizable item in spite of the 
inconveniences of the regulations sur- 
rounding the removal, shipments, etc., 
of white pine. 








NEW OSMO POT LINE. 


Recently placed on the market was a 
unique plant pot, adaptable for grow- 
ing, shipping and planting. This prod- 
uct, called the Tri-pot, is fabricated 
from Osmoss, a newly invented com 
pound, which contains no cellulose, but 
does have a high nitrogen content. 
Thus, this pot contains no paper (cellu- 
lose), which is known to breed bacteria 
and take valuable nitrogen from the 
plant. The formula for Osmoss contains 
a high percentage of valuable nitrogen- 
bearing fibers, which greatly assist the 
healthy growth of plants. 

Osmo Tri-pots are furnished in 2, 3 
and 4-inch sizes. Tests by leading nurs- 
erymen, experiment stations and others 
have shown Tri-pots are an excellent 
medium in which to plant seeds, seed- 
lings or slips. The pots hold together 
extremely well during the period of 
plant growth and are equally adaptable 
for shipping. Osmo Tri-pots are pri- 
marily adapted to save time, labor and 
expense, as well as to hasten and pro- 
tect plant growth. Plants can be 
placed in the ground, pot and all, since 














Will do any of your 
spraying jobs better, fast- 
er and at less expense. 
Suitable for all kinds of 
spraying or whitewash- 
ing. Will spray 30 feet 
up and do a good job. 


Investigate this new 
sprayer now by getting 
Nursery Sprayer 
Catalogue AN. 


NURSERY SPRAYER 


LOW PRICE 
EFFICIENCY 
DESIGN 
USES 





JOHN BEAN MFG. Co. 


LANSING, MICH. «» 





SAN JOSE, CALIF. 














ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 





vaam lace 











SPHAGNUM 
e« MOSS 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

















Osmo Tri-pets gradually disintegrate in 
soil and at the same time furnish valu 
able fertilizing properties. 
potting is unnecessary, and the root 
structure of the plant is not harmed. 


Thus, re- 


The Most Effective Agent Known 


Kill sw 


eeds 
witha Fire l=; 


Aeroil 99° Vw — Torch, 
Weed Burning Disinfecting 99 Uses 
r 48-Page Booklet Tells 


How Nurserymen Save 
time, money and labor with the AEROIL 
















No. 98 TORCH Safe, sure, quick and 
economical in destroying insect pests, plant 
lice; disinfecting and sterilizing seed beds 


heating horticultural wax; burning dried 
tops of plants before cutting; 99 USES 
FOR EVERY NURSERYMAN. Read what 


others say about the AEROIL No. 99 Torch 
WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOKLET 99A 


Aeroll Burner Coe., Inc. 
West New York, New Jersey 
a 3408 Main St., Dallas. 
> 2019 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
469 Bryant St., San Francisoo. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 





10 DaYS FREE TRIAL 





ME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 


Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun—2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 


137 TENTH STREET 
=~ _BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


FREE vaLluaBle FOLDER—warirTe Tooay / 
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TRY 


GOODRICH 


RUBBER 


Budding Strips 





Nurserymen everywhere are 

raising the Goodrich Rubber 
Budding Strip, for this modern 
aid to growers speeds tying 
operations, provides maximum 
protection, hastens knitting, 
and permits formation of a 
better stand. This strip is scien- 
tifically designed for: 

q FASTER APPLICATION— 
No preparation required. 
Put in position easily and 
quickly. 

2 EVEN PRESSURE — Uni- 
form over the entire bound 
area, with sufficient flex- 
ibility to expand with 
growth of bud. 

3 GREATER PROTECTION 
—Eliminates danger of 
cutting, permits bud to 
knit faster, assures better 
stand. 

4 SELF-RELEASING — 
Made purposely to deteri- 
orate in from two to three 
weeks, automatically loos- 
ening on the stand. 

If you have not become ac- 
quainted with this efficient, up- 
to-date method, ask for FREE 
SAMPLES and prices. Try Good- 
rich Rubber Budding Strips at 
our expense. Once you try them, 
you will become a regular user! 
Write today to 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


AKRON. OHIO; 
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AT Our 
EXPENSE 


INDEX TO 


Aeroil Burner Co. 


American Color & Chemical Co. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
Andrews Nursery 

Atkins & Durbrow.... 
Barteldes Seed Co. 

B. & B. Irrigating System 
Bean Mfg. Co., John 
Bobbink & Atkins 

Burr & Co., C. R. 
Canterbury 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chase Co., Benjamin 
Cole Nursery Co. 
Cottage Gardens... 

Dixie Rose Nursery 
Dummett, Arthur 

Eden Nurseries 

Elmgrove Nursery 
Eschrich's Nursery 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Fairview Evergreen Nursery 
Felins . ; 

Foster Nursery Co. 


Garden Lighting Equipment Co. 


Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Grand Mere Nurseries 
Great Western Bag 
Green River Nurseries 
Grootendorst, A. M. 
Hansen Nursery, Carl A. 
Harmon Nursery 
Hauck Mfg. Co. 
Herbst Bros. 

Highland Nurseries 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 
Hill's Plant Farms 
Hilltop Orchards & Nurseries 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Houston Blueberry Nursery 
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Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. 
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AND WHY 


The Magazine Nurserymen Subscribe for—and Read 








“Kindly discontinue the personal ad you have been running 


for me. 


“Talk about action and service! 


On the same day that I re- 


ceived the copy of the magazine, I also received a wire from 
a nursery firm offering me a connection, and since that time have 
received a number of similar offers. 

“T ean certainly recommend the American Nurseryman as a real 


advertising medium for 
Thank you many times.” 


nurserymen and landscape architects, 








Carries the Largest Volume of Nursery Advertising 


— This Issue Sets Still Another New High Mark — 
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- WATERPROOF 
PAPER 


RED-CORE Water-Tite papers are 
made from paper and other mate- 
rials that are produced in accordance 
with our definite specifications. For 
that reason, paper far superior in 
formation and strength to ordinary 
kraft wrapping is used. 

Different grades and combinations 
are manufactured for all purposes. In 
our sample book you will find du- 
plex, reinforced, jute-inserted, burlap- 
backed. burlap-inserted and creped 
waterproof papers. 

This sample book and our latest price 
list upon request. 


REXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soil. 


Dig in G.P.M. Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soil well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 
G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 
Address Dept. AM-21. 


DEAT/S\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 Seuth Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chieago, Ill. Boston. Mass. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 

















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
Sales Agent 


38 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. 
P. 0. Box 285 







Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


A complete line of well grown, hardy plant material 














CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


PLEX 
CRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFT 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 


Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 


admit air. 


Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . exerts 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 


For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 


supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . 


. 36”, 40”, 


48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim- 


inates waste. 


Department of Specialties 


Write for Samples and Prices 

















Nursery Tools and Supplies 


Hose 


Boots and Aprons 


Labels 


(Pot and Garden) 


Lawn Mowers 


(Hand and Power) 


Paper Pots 


Pruning Shears and 


Saws 


Trimmers (Lawn and 


Hedge) 


Cloth for Cover 
and Shading 


Garden Tools 


Soil Shredders 

Wheelbarrows Plant Stakes 

Teacters (Galvanized and 

Bamboo) 
Cultivators : 
Pipe and Fittings Moss (Sheet and 
i Sphagnum) 

Insecticides 

Fertilizers Ropes and Papers 

Spraying and Dust- Sprinkling Equip- 
ing Equipment ment 


CONSULT Our New Catalogue. 


Your FREE Copy Will Be Sent On Request. 


AMERICAN [(Siry CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





We just received a letter from a man who said he'd 
been trying for a year to find out who made the 
ILLUMINATED LILY PADS he had seen in a certain 
garden. Had just discovered us through our advertise- 
ment in HOUSE & GARDEN. We don't want you to 


Where to get GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





So we plan to inform you, Mr. Nurseryman, where 
you can get GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 
everything needed for the broadest programme of 
garden lighting—equipment for lighting pools, 
rockeries, ornaments and architectural features. You 








can use this information to extend your business. 






be in that class. 





Use Garden Lighting to 


Sell Your Own Business 


By properly illuminating pools, borders, 
beds and rock gardens with our specially 
designed garden lighting equipment and 
novelties, you can attract trade and increase 
the value of your location by making it 
stand out at might as a beauty spot. You 
can increase your sales and also profit from 
the sale of our Garden Lighting Equipment. 


Hundreds of thousands will learn aboutGarden | IG 
Lighting through our national advertising Tees 
in many of the magazines which make Mysterig ee ne 


be On 
. ’ . Our S. Vill Peo 
business for you See sample advertisement th IL] UMID Minated 
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The Garden Lighting Equipment Co. 


1210 E. 113th St. ° Cleveland, Ohio 


appears in House & Garden—May, 1937. 
Others appear in Country Life, American Home, etc. 




















REVOLITE ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


IS COMPLETE PROTECTION 


This famous Tape means safe and effective protection against 
all parasitic infection. 





lt is harmless to plant tissue and exceptionally efficient in 
reducing knots and malformations among piece-root grafts. 


A spiral wrapping forms an air-tight germicidal covering that 
decomposes before the danger of girdling arises. 

increase your profits. Improvements ‘E @LITE 

in stand range from 65% to 75%. a = corp. 


Send for samples and price schedule. NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


SOO OOnha 








